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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


_— a dozen agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment last week added their human and 
material resources to those of the Red Cross in 
sheltering and caring for flood refugees along 
the rampaging Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 


The lesson of the flood was not lost on Wash- 
ington. President Roosevelt prepared a mes- 
sage to Congress asking more resolute action in 
carrying forward a more unified flood control 
program. The plan, he told the press, would 
embrace every type of effective protection from 
levees, spillways and dams to control of little 
waters and large-scale planting of trees. 


Congress acted swiftly to make certain that 
flood sufferers would not be denied material aid 
through lack of money. The House rushed 
through in less than a day a deficiency appro- 
priation bill of 890 million dollars when assured 
by leaders that it would provide funds for use 
in the flood emergency. Most of the appropri- 
ation is to be used to refill the almost empty 
coffers of the WPA and enable it to carry on 
until next July 1. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASES 

Relief Administrator Hopkins had told a 
House committee that steadily increzsing re- 
employment in private industry would permit 
cutting Federal relief rolls by 600,000 in the 
next four months, bringing it to less than half 
the top figure reached in 1936. Later he ad- 
mitted that flood exigencies may upset this cal- 
culation. 


Another upsetting factor in the Government’s 
recovery program may be nation-wide strikes, 
already so deep a worry to the Administration 
that the Secretary of Labor, with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, proposed to Congress a new 
law which would put teeth into Federal concili- 
ation efforts. The power of subpoena was sought 
to compel attendance of management and 
unions involved in labor controversies. 


LEGISLATION ON WAGES 


The quickening influence ‘ef the -automobile . 


strike hastened the President’s plans for new 
wage and hour legislation. Secretary Perkins 
announced that the new measure to be proposed 
would embrace means also to further collective 
bargaining and discourage employment of chil- 
dren in industry. 


Progress was made meanwhile in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government on the Presi- 
dent’s plan for reorganizing the executive 
branch so as to make it an efficient unit of ac- 
tion. The Senate appointed its half of the joint 
committee for considering the necessary legis- 
lation, the House already having taken similar 
action, 


‘The House, with some show of reluctance, 
approved the first step in extending the civil 
service. It passed a bill removing postmasters 
of the first, second and third classes from the 
field of patronage. 


Less opposition from majority members is 
looked for on the next Administration proposal 
now in line for action by the House. This is 
the measure extending until 1940 the Presi- 
dent’s power to enter into reciprocal trade 
agreements with other nations. 


NEW NEUTRALITY LAWS 

Another law expiring soon calls for new neu- 
trality legislation to allay the people’s fears 
that we may become involved again in a Eu- 
ropean war before long. A committee which is 
preparing to draft such a new law for consid- 
eration by the House had a distinguished wit- 
ness before it last week in the person of Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, head of our War Industries 
Board during the World War. 


Mr. Baruch, appearing as spokesman for 
World War veterans, advocated a hands-off 
policy on trade with warring nations as an ef- 
fective method of preserving neutrality. 


Meanwhile behind the scenes Administration 
leaders in both houses worked early and late, in 
touch with the State Department, trying to 
draft a neutrality law that would satisfy the 
demand of those members who want a manda- 
tory embargo. | 


CALL FOR LARGER CROPS 

The government last week took cognizance 
of the existence of a state of war in this coun- 
try—between the American people and the 
weather. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
called for removal of restrictions on all crops 
except cotton and tobacco because the country 
has experienced such unusual weather in the 
last year—what with droughts and flood-caus- 
ing rains—food supplies might be endangered. 


Mr. Wallace told farmers they have a definite 
duty to see that consumers are adequately fed. 
Benefit payments will be made for soil building 
practices but not for diverting land from food 
crops to other products. 
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Can the Nation's Floods Be Prevented? 
Solution Seen in 400 Control Projects 


PEOPLE are getting ready to try again to + servancy District—involving an intricate sys- + for other rivers passing through thickly popu- 


control this country’s unruly rivers. 

They have been at this task for more than 
200 years. Yet the worst flood in the nation’s 
history has just occurred. It followed disas- 
trous floods along the Mississippi in 1927, in 
New England in 1928, and along Eastern rivers 
in 1936. 

As they return to the task of flood control 
people this time are calling on the central gov- 
ernment for help. 

How extensive that help is to be can be seen 
at a glance from the pictogram at the top of 
this page. There are shown approximately 400 
dam and reservoir projects fitting into a na- 
tional plan for controlling flood waters, and 
large ‘numbers of levee building projects as 
part of the same plan. 

Once this program is carried out rivers may 
be controlled. But history lends little encour- 
agement, and even engineers are uncertain. 
The best they can do is to point to limited ex- 
perience with two successful projects. 

When La Salle came down the Mississippi 
in 1684 he found it overflowing its banks. New 
Orleans saw its first levee in 1717. In making 
grants of land the King of France required that 
each person receiving a grant build protective 
works along the river. By 1812 the levee sys- 
tem was 340 miles long. Congress, in 1850, 
made its first appropriation of $50,000 for a 
survey of the river by Army engineers. 

Yet in 1927 the Mississippi went over, 
through and around the vast system of dikes 
to wreck havoc with the valley. 


LOCAL INTO NATIONAL PROBLEM 

Only then did the nation become convinced 
that flood control is a national rather than a 
local problem. Local communities and states 
that had nearly bankrupt themselves financing 
construction of higher and higher levees finally 
convinced Congress that they were paying to 
carry off the water from 27 States. 

By 1928 Congressmen were ready to approve 
a $325,000,000 flood control plan for the Mis- 
sissippi, which fortunately was completed in 
time for the 1937 flood. This plan was based 
entirely on the idea of speeding waters to the 
Gulf of Mexico by building higher and 
straighter dikes and by building spillways that 
would open outlets other than the main river 
bed. 

But when Dayton in 1913 underwent a dis- 
astrous flood that took a high toll in life and 
property, its citizens called on Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, now TVA chairman, to deal with the 
situation. Out of his plan grew the Miami Con- 


tem of small reservoirs that hold back the 
waters of the Miami river in time of threat- 
ened flood—and Dayton has been safe ever 
since. 

By the time the Merrimac River went on its 
1936 rampage in New England and the Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela, Kanawha and Licking 
Rivers did the same in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, Congress was ready without much de- 
bate to approve the approach to a system of 
flood control on a national basis. 

Thus, after 200 years of haphazard local ef- 
forts at river control, the nation is preparing to 
tackle the problem in a big way. 

Methods, broadly, are to be two. 


First, for rivers like the Mississippi that flow 
through less thickly populated areas, the object 
is to speed the flood-waters to the sea behind 
well-constructed dikes, and through specially 
built spill ways. 


Second, for rivers tributary to the Ohio and 
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lated areas, the object is to hold back the 
waters, skimming off the top of the flood with 
reservoirs large and small. 

The second method is by far the most ex- 
pensive, but also the most imperative because 
of the greater damage caused to cities by floods 
and because reservoirs on the tributaries of the 
big rivers will hold down the flow in the main 
channel. 


FOUR BILLIONS REQUIRED 

But before this vast plan of flood control can 
be put fully into effect the nation, through the 
States and the Federal Government, will need 
to spend an estimated four billion dollars. 

And there is where a hitch already has ap- 
peared. 

The Federal Government is requiring that 
States acquire and pay for the land that must 
be obtained for reservoir projects. But, as an 
example, New York State does not intend to 
spend its money buying land for reservoirs to 
protect the people of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, and New Hampshire is not so inter- 
ested in spending its money to protect Massa- 
chusetts. The result is a slowing down in ex- 
ecution of the plan. 

But, as the Army Engineers point out, it is 
natural for people to build homes and business 
houses at the river’s edge, and for farmers to 
take advantage of the rich lands of the river 
bottoms. Each flood they expect to be the last, 
moving back quickly once waters have receded. 

Yet waters are speeding faster and faster to 
the sea and floods are becoming more and more 
frequent and more and more serious. 


These facts and experience are driving the 
nation to deal with the whole problem of river 
control. Already it has come a long way from 
1927 when Congress argued about whether 
floods were a national problem. 

Today a drought or a flood is the signal for 
action by Washington, which spreads the cost 
over the entire nation. 

Flood control plans to cost billions in fulfill- 
ment, are accompanied by drought aid plans 
that cost hundreds of millions. 

In one set of plans the Federal Government 
is preparing to protect people in their homes by 
controlling rivers. In the other set of plans the 
Federal Government is preparing to move peo- 
ple away from the dry areas or to change their 
methods of farming to ease the effect of lack 
of water. | 

Unable to control the elements, government 
is striving at last to temper the damage that 
can occur when the elements go on a rampage. 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


a"? immediate problems are commanding 
most of the attention of Administration of- 
ficials. 


First, strikes and general labor situation with 
trouble threatening in coal and steel, and with 
unemployment continuing. 


President is determined to stand back of Sec- 
retary Perkins. When she speaks she will 
speak for him. Mr. Roosevelt is also deter- 
mined to seek added power to induce negotia- 
tion between workers and management. This 
means something approaching forced media- 
tion, if not forced arbitration. Chances are 
slim for congressional approval owing to A. F. 
of L. opposition. 


Second. European situation with problems 
most acute in France and Germany. 


President is searching for a way to use good 
offices of this government to ease strains 
abroad. Some new moves are likely to be made 
to help out French by trying to check the in- 
flow of capital, probably by use of taxing power. 
Object is to stave off, if possible, further de- 
valuation of the franc to avoid threat of a new 
devaluation wave. This country is not in posi- 
tion to do much to relieve Germany’s greatest 
need for new markets. 


PROBABLE CONGRESS PROGRAM 
Congress outlook is clearing. The set-up 
now looks like this: 


Neutrality. Drive will be made for early en- 
actment of permanent neutrality law as pre- 
liminary to negotiation of trade agreement with 
the British. Latter want to know what they 
can buy here in event of war. New law prob- 
ably will make mandatory on President an em- 
bargo on arms and ammunition to warring na- 
tions but will leave discretionary use of power 
to embargo sale of raw materials such as cotton 
and metals. 


Hours and wages. A new NRA plan is being 
evolved modeled after President’s reemploy- 
ment agreement, enforceable under new defi- 
nition of interstate commerce and based on 
fair trade practice rules. Follows ideas of Don- 
ald Richberg who believes wage minimum and 
hour maximum standards can be fixed and vio- 
lations classed as unfair trade practices because 
deleterious to health of workers. Plan will have 
Administration support and action at this ses- 
sion is likely but whole approach is of uncer- 
tain constitutionality. 


Price Control. Chances are better than two 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Meee WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 


“tier THE WEEK'S NEWS AND ITS MEANING 


+ kets, overcoats and shoes were drawn upon. The ¢ UNEMPLOYMENT Chicago for several 


—Underwood & Underwood 
HEADLINE MAKING 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins announces to 
the press after conferring with John L. Lewis and 
other labor leaders on the auto strike that she is de- 
sirous of legislation giving Federal authorities the 
power of subpoena to force officials to attend peace 
negotiations. Photo shows Secretary Perkins, cen- 
ter, facing the camera. , 
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The Strike Deadlock: 
Test of New Weapon 


Zero Hour in “sit-down” strike. In- 
.terrupted parleys. Request for 
more power. 


OW strong is labor’s new weapon—the sit-down 

strike? 

A central issue amid the violence and pas- 
sions of the General Motors strike but transcend- 
ing it in significance for the future, this question 
Was being put to the test as the strike continued 
in deadlock. 

On this rock had foundered an attempt by the 
Administration to bring together the company and 
the United Automobile Workers, who claim the 
right to represent all workers in bargaining with 
the company. 

When Secretary of Labor Perkins invited Alfred 
P. Sloan, president of General Motors, to join a 
parley with the union leaders, his reply was a re- 
fusal “as long as the union’s representatives con- 
tinued to hold the company’s plants unlawfully.” 
The reference was to two plants in Flint, Mich., oc- 
cupied by sit-down strikers. 

Action followed swiftly. President Roosevelt by 
implication rejected as insufficient this ground for 
refusal. He reported thus his attitude, telling the 
press what he had said to labor and industrial 
leaders with whom he had conferred: 

“I told them I was not only disappointed in the 
refusal of Mr. Sloan to come down here, but that I 
regarded it} as a very unfortunate decision on his 
part.” 


SECRETARY PERKINS’ ATTITUDE 

Miss Perkins went further. First she declared 
that the legality of sit-down strikes had not yet 
been determined, reminding the country that 
strikes also at one time had been illegal. Then she 
proposed to Congressional leaders a new law de- 
signed to put teeth into the Labor Department’s 
conciliation service. 

What she asked was a measure authorizing the 
Secretary of Labor to compel attendance of wit- 
nesses at inquiries regarding strikes that involve 
the public interest. Records also, under the pro- 
posed law, might be subpoenaed, both from man- 
agement and unions. 

Never has a Cabinet officer been given power of 
subpoena. That power exists in courts and in Con- 
gressional bodies when making studies for the pur- 
pose of drafting legislation. A limited form is 
granted to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

To the proposal that the power be extended to 
the Department of Labor, the majority leaders of 
both House and Senate replied that the proposal 
should not be rushed through without mature de- 
liberation. William Green, president of the A. F. of 
L., expressed unqualified opposition. 

Less than a day later Miss Perkins broadened 
this proposal to include objectives on which the 
President had consulted labor and business leaders 
immediately after Mr. Sloan’s refusal had been re- 
ceived. As described by Miss Perkins, these ob- 
jectives are: 

Provision for maximum hours of labor and 
minimum wages, for promoting effective collective 
bargaining, and for limiting child labor. 


EMPLOYERS STAND FIRM 


Mr. Sloan did not reply directly to the official 
criticism of his course. He did, however, post a no- 
tice on bulletin boards of factories, many of which 
had reopened on a part-time basis to manufacture 
parts for inventory. Said this notice: 

“You are deprived of the right to work by a 
small minority who have seized certain plants 
and are holding them as ransom to enforce their 
demands.” 

Then he pressed for a new court injunction to 
have the union restore to the company control of 
its two plants. An earlier injunction had been 
granted by another court, but Governor Murphy of 
Michigan advised that violence would attend its 
enforcement and withheld aid of the National 
Guard to make it effective. The company trans- 
ferred action to another court when it was learned 
the judge held 1,000 shares of its stock. 

Meanwhile Mr. Sloan conferred again with Miss 
Perkins, each saying initiative had come from the 
other. Negotiations bore no immediate fruit. 

A hearing on the new injunction was set for 
Feb. 1. If denied, the union remained in control 
of a trump card for inducing the company to bar- 
gain with the only body claiming to speak for all 
employes. If the injunction was granted and en- 
forced, the company professed to be ready to talk 
with the union on eight points. It would then be in 
a strategic position for refusing to bargain only 
with the union and for making effective its policy of 
dealing with labor in 69 separate plants, in each of 
which a company union plan is in existence for 
handling grievances but not heretofore for bar- 
gaining on wages. 
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SECOND week of raging waters. The death 

toll may mount to a thousand, The host 
of homeless becomes a million. Property de- 
struction aggregates hundreds of millions. 

Public appreciation of magnitude of the 
calamity is keened. Wellsprings of national 
generosity are liberally tapped: 

Government and private agencies of rescue 
and relief redouble herculean efforts to succor 
the already afflicted victims and to minimize 
dangers for millions of others lower down the 
great valley in path of the moving crest of the 
super flood. 

Almost as startling as news of flood ravages 
already wrought is possibility envisaged by 
Army engineers of a general evacuation of a 
half million or more persons living in a 50- 
mile belt on either side of the Mississippi 
River from Cairo to New Orleans. If this dire 
necessity materializes, it will mean the greatest 
managed emergency migration of population 
in history of the nation. 


Meanwhile every ef- 


fort of Government 
FULL FORCES INTO agencies, energized from 


VAST RELIEF TASK executive offices in 


Washington, where lights burn all night long, 
has—been mobilized with wartime fervor and 
efficiency. 


Army engineers supervise the advance bat- 
tle as the liquid avalanche sweeps downstream 
in the Mississippi. Fuse-plug levees are blown 
to allow part of the flood waters to go swirling 
into vast emergency reservoirs constructed as 
part of flood control works authorized since the 
big flood disaster of 1927. Apprehensively en- 
gineers survey this first severe test of control 
works, hoping the emergency diversions will 
obviate wholesale evacuation of refugees in the 
lower valley. 


Along the Ohio, already calamity-swept, Gov- 
ernment agencies have strenuously vied with 
the Red Cross and local authorities in pushing 
the gigantic task of rescue and relief. Into 
Kentucky, where martial law had been ordered, 
poured Federal troops to assist National 
Guardsmen. The Coast Guard, the Navy and 
the Naval Reserve supplied cutters and boats 
and personnel, along with thousands of WPA 
workers, CCC members and volunteer civilians, 
to man them for rescue of refugees. Hundreds 
of Government planes and trucks were sup- 
plied, the former mainly for reconnoitering and 
for transporting serums and other medical sup- 
plies, the latter to help railroads ship general 
relief supplies. 


Army and CCC stores of cots, tents, blan- 


GOVERNMENT PUTS 


Surplus Commodations Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made its stores freely 
available for Red Cross requisition. CCC camps 
were turned over for refugees. Harry Hopkins 
gave State WPA chiefs carte blanche to use the 
work-relief legions in whatever ways needed, 
manning trucks and boats, strengthening levees 
and, along the upper reaches of the Ohio, aid- 
ing in the vast task, already begun, of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. 


From the White House 
and Capitol Hill come 
SHAPING FUTURE ania of unstinted 
POWER POLICIES Government cooperation 
in every way possible, with adequate provision 
of Federal funds to supplement the great Red 
Cross emergency relief fund being amassed 
through contributions of millions of sym- 
pathetic citizens, 

As flood waters race toward the Gulf—mil- 
lions in horsepower devastatingly wasted—a 
clearer clue to Administration attitude on pol- 
icies for harnessing hydroelectric energy is af- 
forded in White House decision to call off 
further conference meetings between Govern- 
ment officials and private power interests. The 
parleys had been designed to discuss minimiz- 
ing competition of Government-developed pow- 
er systems with commercially owned utilities. 
The President’s decision is considered a victory 
for the Norris-Lilienthal faction, zealous public 
ownership proponents, in their difference of 
views with Dr. Arthur Morgan, TVA chairman, 
who lately urged a policy more favorable to 
the private interests. (See Page 9.) 


As Midwest floods 
raged the Pacific coast 
DESTROY HALF had its share of disaster 
OF FRUIT CROP of another sort. In Cal- 
ifornia blackened orchards are left in the wake 
of an unseasonable cold snap that ruined half 
the citrus crop with estimated loss of $50,000,- 
000. 

While flood tides began receding on the up- 
per Ohio toward the end of the week the tide 
of Midwest unemployment raised by General 
Motors strike, abated slightly. More than 50,- 
000 workers went back to their jobs in auxiliary 
plants. 

New York City last week got a jitterish sug- 
gestion of sit-down strike possibilities in tying 
up operation of subways, elevated trains and 
surface cars upon which two million persons 
depend for transportation. After two employes 
had been suspended, the Transport Workers’ 
Union ordered a sit-down strike by 250 work- 
ers who had seized control of the main power 
plant of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Cor- 
poration. Eleventh-hour conciliation averted 
the general tie-up. 


ADMINISTRATION 


FROST RAVAGES 


hours was plunged into 
PROBLEMS AND downtown a ness, 
LABOR STRIFE with resultant traffic 
jams and hazards, when a “switch-off” strike by 
city-employed electrical workers put out street 
and trafic lights and paralyzed drawbridges 
and the police telephone system. “It’s the city’s 
funeral, not ours,” commented “Umbrella Mike” 
Boyle, leader of the electrical workers’ union, 
who ordered the strike to get a restoration of 
39 days’ pay that the city docked its employes 
as an economy measure in 1932, 

As flood relief pressed its new demands up- 
on Washington, ordinary relief problems also 
occupied attention of lawmakers on Capitol 
Hill. From one faction came contentions that 
the $790,000,00 deficiency appropriation to fi- 
nance routine relief during the next five months 
ought to be cut to $500,000,000. From another 
side, the contention it ought to be raised to 
more than a billion. Administration forces car- 
ried House victory for the originally proposed 
sum. 


At Chelan, Wash., ex- 
ponents of the Townsend 
CONTINUE TEST pension panacea to end 
OF THEIR PLAN relief needs and unem- 
ployment, survey first month’s results of a “lab- 
oratory test” of their plan. C. C. Fleming, ex- 
perimental Townsend spender, jingled out the 
last coins of $200 given him for a family 
chicken dinner and a $1 Red Cross donation. 
Two per cent transaction tax results were dis- 
appointing. Souvenier hunters grabbed and 
kept all but 31 of the 200 Townsend-tagged dol- 
lar bills instead of passing them on in trade. 
Result, a tax yield of only about $23. Promoters 
plan improvement for future phases of the ex- 
periment by using checks instead of marked 
bills. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific Northwest a “watch 
your neighbor” policy was ordered by Justice 
Department operatives working on the Mattson 
kidnap case. Citizens were urged closely to 
scrutinize persons with whom they came into 
contact, to help catch the bushy-bearded kid- 
nap-murderer who, authorities regretfully ad- 
mitted, has vanished completely without trace. 

While death rode with the floods, Florida last 
week noted the worst transportation tragedy in 
its history. Into a deep canal, where Seminole 
Indians paddle their dugouts and hunt alli- 
gators, plunged a passenger bus, drowning 17 
persons. The driver said he thought his steer- 
ing gear broke. 

Thus, death, destruction, destitution, strife 
and violence—ills partly man-made, partly 
caused by the angry natural elements—piled 
high the people’s problems on Uncle Sam’s 
doorstep in a week of woeful record. 


TOWNSENDITES 


Major George L. Berry, the Pres- + regular departmental set-up of * when it was decided it would be + 


r not intended for public release 


ident’s coordinator for industrial 
cooperation, and Donald R. Rich- 
berg, former NRA Administrator, 
each are pressing their plans at 
the White House for reviving the 
Blue Eagle with bets being laid 
that neither gets what he asks 
for. 


Q 


* 


John L. Lewis is telling his close 
friends that he did not favor a 
strike in the automobile industry 
at this time and had been plan- 
ning to use the soft coal industry 
as the first testing ground of 
CIO power. 


such agencies as the, Federal Re- 
serve System, is impractical. 
Blanketing of these agencies into 
departments is called the weakest 
part of the report. 


*x* * 


Because its provisions apply to 
an industry whose operations are 
regulated by other governmental 
agencies, some SEC higher-ups 
believe that administration of the 
Public Utility Act of 1935 should 
be taken out of the hands of the 
Commission. 


* x 


Mrs. Roosevelt and the Presi- 
dent both showed a_ close 

ersonal interest in preservin 
Studies are under way on a new P P 6 


form of WPA that will make it 
more difficult for unemployed to 
make work relief a regular oc- 
cupation. A closer tie-in with 
employment services is being 
stressed. 


* 


Private comment in New Deal 


circles is that the recommenda- 


trons of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Administrative Manage- 


| ment calling for consolidation in 


the Resettlement Administration 
intact after Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell left. As a result the plan 
of Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, to scuttle part of 
this venture into social service 
was overridden. 


* * 


Tentative outlines of assignment 
of agencies under the proposed 
reorganization plan were drafted 
by the research staff preparing 
the report but were discarded 


~better to word the report in gen- 


eral rather than specific terms. 
x 


The story is going the rounds 
that assurances to the British 
concerning raw materials sup- 
plies in the event of war were 
required before the basis could 
be laid for negotiating a recipro- 
cal trade agreement with that 
nation. 


* 


A sudden wave of resignations of 


fairly important SEC officials has - 


caused some embarrassment to 
that agency. Some of these of- 
ficials resigned, insiders at the 
SEC say, to take up positions in 
financial houses. 


* 


A decision has been reached to 
impose a 20 per cent tax on the 
income derived by foreigners 
from American investments in- 
stead of the present 10 per cent. 


* 


Plans of the Army Engineers for 
evacuating the population in dan- 
ger zones along the lower Missis- 
sippi in case of emergency were 


but news of the plan leaked out. 


Technical troubles are developing 
in the Treasury's study of govern- 
mental property holdings in the 
various States. Officials comment 
privately that the job is too big for 
the regular Treasury staff and that 
in addtiional appropriation is 
needed if the job is to be done 
competently. 

x 
While the President has given no 
reason why he is delaying the ap- 
pointment of a United States 
High Commissioner to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, it is understood 
he wants to confer with President 
Manual Quezon of the Philip- 
pines, who is coming from Manila 
to Washington. The post of High 
Commissioner was vacated by 
Frank Murphy, of Michigan, to 
become Governor of that State. 

There are those on the inside who 
admit privately that the State De- 
partment could undoubtedly get 
a larger appropriation from Con- 
gress if it really went “to bat” for 
it, as do some of the other depart- 
ments. 


—Underwood & Underwood 

FLOOD FIGHTERS 
Admiral Cary T. Grayson (right), chairman of the 
Red Cross, and Gen. Malin Craig, Army Chief of 
Staff, examining the latest estimates of flood vic. 


tims and flood reuirements, at the Red Cross 
headquarters in Washington. 
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More Relief Funds: 
Where They Will Go 


Help for flood victims. Trimming 
rolls of needy. WPA as aid to 
Senate inquiries. 


HE flood waters of “Ole Man River” made 

their voice heard in Congress with this un- 

usual result. An appropriation bill totaling 
nearly a billion dollars was debated and passed by 
the House within the space of five hours. 


This bill was chiefly a provision for meeting re- 
lief costs for the remainder of the present book- 
keeping year, which expires on June 30. 


The tota]) amount was 890 million dollars, of which 
790 million was earmarked for relief of various 
kinds, including expenses of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 


The speed with which the House acted was moti- 
vated in part by the fact that present relief funds 
are almost exhausted. Another potent factor was 
the statement of majority leaders that the entire 
amount appropriated for relief might be devoted if 
necessary to rendering aid in specified channels to 
those suffering from the flood. 


The ways in which this form of Federal aid 
might be rendered was later explained by the 
President. He pcinted out that those on work re- 
lief or in CCC camps may be transferred from the 
jobs now occupying them to emergency and clean- 
up work at the scene of the disaster. Flood relief 
of this type would thus involve little extra expense, 
although distress in this region might later require 
a temporary expansion of the relief rolls. 


Another form of Federal aid being extended is 
the use of equipment belonging to relief and other 
agencies for sheltering and caring for refugees. 


THINNING RELIEF RANKS 


Nature thus laid a modifying hand on the plans 
which Relief Administrator Hopkins had, earlierin 
the week placed before a House committee detail- 
ing the manner in which he hoped the relief bur- 
den would be lighted. 


Mr. Hopkins’ charts called for a reduction of re- 
lief rolls within the next four months by 600,000 
family heads and single individuals. Those remain- 
ing after that period as the responsibility of the 
Federal Government would, he estimated, be l,- 
600,000, or nearly 2,000,000 below the total at the 
peak in early 1935. 


Hastening to correct any misinterpretation, he 
explained that this expected reduction does not 
mean the arbitrary discharge of the needy from the 
ranks of those requiring protection from destitu- 
tion. The plan is rather a prediction of what will 
happen as the result of increasing employment in 
private industry. 

A warning to committee members was at the same 
time added: They should not expect the relief 
problem to end when industrial production has re- 
turned to 1929 levels. His studies showed that, 
under those circumstances, between 6!5 and 7 mil- 
lion persons would still be without regular employ- 
ment. The estimate of the American Federation of 
Labor counts 9,000,000 unemployed last November. 

The relief appropriation voted by the House was 
exactly the amount which the President had re- 
quested.’ Two types of attack on the amount were 
beaten off by substantial majorities. A Republican 
sponsored amendment to reduce the relief item to 
500 million dollars was voted down by 150 to 21, and 
two proposals to increase it to a billion or more dol- 
lars were defeated, but by a less one-sided margin, 


SCENTING A PLOT 


When the bill was sent over to the Senate, a 
microscope was applied to it by several Senators, 
who reported the discovery that a rider attached to 
the measure would prohibit relief labor from being 
used by Congressional committees of inquiry. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
professed to see in this clause a scheme of indi- 
viduals who wished to prevent further inquiry by 
his own committee into rail financing and by Sen- 
ator La Follette’s committee investigating labor 
espionage. 

Efforts to eliminate this clause were promised by 
majority leader Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of 
Arkansas. While present at a White House press con- 
ference, he had heard the President defend the 
use of Government employes by such committees 
of inquiry. 

Work-relief employes, the President said, were paid 
whether working for a Congressional committee or 
performing some other task approved by the WPA, 
To aid the committees, therefore, involved no ade 
ditional cost to the Government. He expressed hime 
self in favor of continuing the practice also of lend- 
ing to such committees the services of experts from 
the executive branch of the Government as long 
as essential services were not disrupted. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

to one that both Houses will pass 
and President will approve bill 
closely resembling Tydings pro- 
posal to prohibit price cutting on 
goods branded by manufacturers 
when those goods move in inter- 
state commerce for sale in states 
having price control laws. De- 
signed to supplement state laws 
giving manufacturers right to fix 
prices on their goods in retail 
trade. 


Taxation. Minor changes are 
in sight for undistributed profits 
surtax and for capital gains tax 
but 1937 is to be mostly year of 
tax study and 1938 year of broad 
tax revision. Appointment of 
Roswell Magill, tax expert, as 
Treasury Undersecretary, indi- 
cates President’s plan which calls 
for sweeping administrative re- 
forms. 


Agriculture. Whole array of 
present scattered powers to make 
commodity loans, to negotiate 
marketing agreements, to pay 
farmers for improving their soil 
and to help destitute farmers 
probably will be tied into single 
new law. Included may be ten- 
ant aid program and crop insur- 
ance, although they are more 
likely to go into separate bills. 


Constitution. Entire present 
approach in Congress is to look 
for change of mind in the Su- 
preme Court rather than to pro- 
pose change in language of Con- 
stitution. Some action certain 
but time depends on coming de- 
cisions. 


New moves are likely to de- 
velop a comprehensive national 
‘plan to control such disasters as 
floods and droughts. Final re- 
port of President’s Great Plains 
Committee now in President’s 
hands contains far-reaching rec- 
ommendations affecting eco- 
nomic life of ten states. 


Another phase of planning is 
embodied in report on flood con- 
trol, also in President’s hands. 


' Congress probably will be asked 


for legislation calling for unified 
program of flood control rather 
than program dealing with spe- 
cific projects. 


Disastrous Ohio and Missis- 
sippi river floods are likely to 
mean: New increase in relief 
costs, less chance for an early 
balancing of Federal budget. In- 
creased demands on Congress for 
creation of new river authorities. 
More emphasis on working ma- 
chinery for Federal-State Coop- 
eration in carrying out flood con- 
trol plans and sharing expense. 
Temporary check to speed of re- 
covery, owing to disaster in heart 
of rich industrial area but later 


*6CCALLING all boats! Calling all 
boats! Urgent! Urgent! ! Ur- 
gent!!!” 

Through nights and days, hour 
after hour, the voice of radio, stri- 
dent but steady above storm and 


| and torrent, has carried its impor- 


tunate directions, warnings, pleas 
for help in the tortured flood zones. 

Sliced between layers of jazz mu- 
sic and comedy, segments of the 
tragic threnody of thrilling human 
appeal have come to ears of a lis- 
tening nation as sending stations 
in flood-bound Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati were cut into national hook- 
ups. 

Radio thus has added a tense and 
intimate sense of the magnitude of 
the distress and instantly moved the 
hearts of millions to respond with 
generous relief contributions. 

The voice of radio and the dron- 
ing whir of rescue planes also im- 
press the popular mind with the un- 
precedented role science has been 
playing in an acute new phase of 
its long struggle with the angry 
moods of nature. 

What a long way on the evolu- 
tionary road science has brought 
the means of flood-time commun- 
ication and rescue direction since 
Deluge days, when Noah had to de- 
pend on carrier pigeons. 

Or since the great Johnstown 
flood disaster in 1889, when fren- 
zied horseback riders dashed down 
the Conemaugh river valley trying, 
in Paul Revere fashion, to spread 
th? alarm that the dam was break- 
ing and the whole valley was threat- 
ened. Had radio been able to broad- 
cast that warning into the homes 
of Johnstown folk they might have 
heeded and hied to the hills in time 
to save most of the 2,000 lives that 
were snuffed out in the engulfing 
sweep of the mighty wall of water. 

Or in the Galveston flood of 1900, 
which cost more than 6,000 lives, had 
radio and planes been available, it 
would not have been necessary for 
the tide-smashed city to depend on 
a sailboat and a handcar to get out 
the first big news of the disaster, 
with appeals for help to the nation 
at large. 


VITAL PART RADIO PLAYS 

In the present super-flood, science 
—in fields of communication, trans- 
portation, medicine and engineer- 
ing—has been playing a herculean 
role to minimize loss of life. But 
for radio giving warning and direc- 
tion for rescue and relief; but for 
swift power boats and planes as well 
as automotive units and railroads 
that are evacuating refugees and 
carrying supplies; but for medical 
science defying the stark spectres of 
typhoid and pneumonia, the toll in 
human life from this flood might 
mount to unprecedented figures. 


support for upturn as clean-up 
and rebuilding gets under way. 


Stage is set for renewal of of- 
fensive against utility companies 
resisting the public ownership 
movement. In Congress the of- 
fensive will take the form of 
seeking to curb the use of in- 
junctions by Federal courts. In 
the executive branch the power 
of bargaining will be called into 
play, the government being the 
owner of large blocks of power 
needed by some companies to 
meet consumers’ demands. Su- 
preme Court remains the un- 
known factor in the result. 
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WHEN THE FLOOLCS RAGE: THE ROLE 


Nature, Lessening the Death Toll and Reducing the Suffering 


The most familiar methods of wire 
communication—telegraph and tele- 
phone—have so far as_ possible 
played their usual part in keeping 
the trouble zones in touch with the 
outside world, but the washing away 
of poles and wires has seriously cur- 
tailed their serviceability. 


More vital has been radio’s role, 
a role unexampled in any previous 
disasters of the sort. Hour after 
hour in Louisville, Cincinnati and 
other beleaguered cities broad- 
casters, performing their tasks un- 
der extreme difficulties and in no 
small peril, have stayed by their 
“mikes” to maintain the continuous 
connection of communication be- 
tween police, relief headquarters 
and rescuers. 


AIR ORDERS TO RESCUERS 

Boats and patrol cars throughout 
the great flooded valleys are 
equipped to pick up the appeals re- 
layed to them in behalf of persons 
cut off by the climbing deluge. 
Power bis advised by radio con- 
cerning fanjlies threatened with 
drowning #1 their flood-filled homes 
have whirred and scooted on rescue 
missions. 

Planes roaring through the sky 
bearing serums and vaccines 
have learned by radio where they 
could safely land. Similar direction 
has gone out to govern the move- 
ments of rescue and supply trucks. 

Doctors have picked up radio ap- 
peals for rush calls to points where 


emergency needs have been most | 


pressing. Hospitals by means of 
radio appeals have been kept sup- 
plied with makeshift lighting facili- 
ties and medical supplies. 

Broadcasters also have barked di- 
rections regarding where blankets 
and clothing were most needed for 
clusters of shivering refugees, saved 
from the most imminent peril— 
drowning—to face the ravage of 
wintry winds and sub-freezing tem- 
peratures. 


AGAINST FIRE AND DARKNESS 
Radio fire alarms summoned fire- 
fighting equipment from other cities 
to where it was needed. The men- 
ace of greater conflagration also 
was warded off when flooded gaso- 
line tanks spewed their latent liquid 


fire out over the face of waters. . 


Citizens then heard sharp warnings 
through the ether not to light 
matches or kindle fires which might 
duplicate the danger of flames as 
well as flood that afflicted Cincin- 


_ nati early in the present crisis. 


Such admonitions were the more 
needed when power plant paralysis 
shut off electricity with the result 
that candles furnished the only il- 
lumination in many homes. Flash- 
lights and batteries were in great de- 
mand. When some hardware mer- 
chants refused to yield up their 
stock at request of the Red Cross, 
out went the stern radio police or- 
der for officers to smash open the 
stores and take what was needed. 
The necessity that knows no law 
ruled in the vital matter of helping 
Save lives. 


SPURRING NATION’S CHARITY 

Besides the immediate work of 
rescue, there has been opportunity 
for some broadcasting of individual 
assurances to persons in distant parts 
of the country concerning the ascer- 
tained safety of members of their 
families in the danger zones. 

All these messages and directions 
—the unrehearsed melodrama of 
the conflict of science with the rag- 
ing elements—have come thrillingly 
through the ether to the ears of 
millions of sympathetic listeners 
when stations at Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati and at other points in the 
heart of the disaster zone were per- 
jodically hooked into the national 
chains of all the major broadcast- 
ing systems. 

While tragic details, thus intim- 
ately powred into countless homes, 
chilled the senses of listeners with a 
realization of the perils and suffer- 
ing being faced, they also served to 
warm the generosity of myriads of 
sympathetic citizens and make them 
more immediately and largely res- 
ponsive to the pleas for Red Cross 
funds and supplies—pleas that in- 
terspersed or became a part of al- 
most every commercial program 
that went on the air. 


AMATEURS HELPED IN TASK 


Emergency conditions have sev- 


erely taxed the ingenuity and re- 


sourcefulness of broadcasters. The 
flood temporarily silenced Station 
WHAS at Louisville by shutting off 
its power, and emergency connect- 
ion with stations in nearby cities 
had to be established. A plane rush- 
ed a generator from Chicago to sup- 
ply Louisville’s Station WAVE to re- 
sume broadcasting. Cincinnati’s big 
fire forced Station WLW to quit one 
studio and hastily shift to another. 
Other unusual emergency impro- 
visations have had to be brought to 
play to overcome technical handi- 
caps that threatened to silence 


voices of the announcers, working 
by candlelight to read into their 
microphones the important police 
orders and messages, upon which 
hung the lives of thousands of per- 
sons. Supplementing work of the 
professional broadcasting stations 
and chains, amateurs with short- 
wave sending sets have performed 
valuable service in supplying and 
relaying vital information concern- 
ing flood dangers and needs. 


AIR SCOUTS OF MERCY 

Gasoline, which when spilled up- 
on the waters meant the menace of 
fiery death and destruction, has 
served as a vital necessity as fuel 
for the engines of thousands of 
trucks, engines and planes that 
pushed rescue and transportation 


‘! services with a speed unimaginable 


and impossible in horse-and-buggy 
days. Railroad trains also have 
played their useful part, where their 
rights-of-way were not washed out. 
Main rail systems have placed their 
facilities at disposal of relief agen- 
cies without charge for shipment of 
supplies and for evacuation of 
thousands of refugees. 


High as is the mounting death 


| toll in the present disaster, charac- 


| terized by experts as worst of its 
sort this continent has suffered, an 


idea of how much greater the loss 


of life might have been without the 
new applications of science may be 


gained from a comparison with the 
fatalities in American flood disasters 
of earlier times when all the mod- 
ern means of scientific combat could 
not be mobilized. 

The Johnstown flood in 1889 took 
2,209 lives. The Galveston disaster 
of 1900 killed 6,200 persons, and 300 
more lost their lives in the second 
Galveston tidal visitation in 1915. 
An Oregon cloudburst in 1903 meant 
a death toll of 300. Two hundred 
perished in the Bolivar County, Miss., 
flood of 1912. The next year floods 
in the Ohio valley and in Texas took 


1,250 lives. In the Mississippi val- 
ley floods of 1927, the mortality 
mounted to 350. 


TAMING THE GREAT RIVER 

It was that 1927 disaster which 
turned scientific endeavors in a large 
way toward preventive measures. 
Engineers admitted they had lost 
their battle to wall up the “Father 
of Waters” within the long levee sys- 


Gulf of Mexico. They began to 


_ build the $300,000,000 defensive sys- 


tem consisting of a series of great 
emergency catch-basins back of the 
levees. By blowing ‘fuse-plug” 
levees, Mississippi flood waters can 
be diverted into these huge areas 
of relatively unoccupied lanas. There 
they back up in great temporary 
dikes and relieve the pressure on 


OF SCIENCE 


| levees elsewhere, to save such cities 


Radio and Aviation Give Man New Powers in the Struggle Against 


+ 


as Cairo, Memphis and the South’s 
greatest metropolis, New Orleans. 
It is these vast control works, un- 
fortunately not yet fully completed, 
that now get the first crucial test 
of their efficacy, as the swirling tor- 
rent of yellow waters rolls menac- 
ingly down the great valley toward 
the Gulf. The sluiceways are being 
opened to divert and spread out part 
of the deluge into the emergency 
reservoirs in hope of minimizing loss 
of life and property that otherwise 


| would inevitably be large. 


Anxiously, apprehensively Govern- 


| ment engineers and people living on 


_ lower reaches of the river await the 
tem extending from Cairo to the | 


full consummation of this first test 
of flood control works, as the glutted 
Ohio and all the Mississippi’s other 
tributaries pour in their swollen 
cataract quotas and the march of 
super-flood levels relentlessly ad- 
vances down from Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville and Cairo toward 
Memphis and other cities in the 


_ southern reaches of the nation’s 


greatest inland watershed. 


But among transportation medi- | 
ums, most dramatic has been the © 
role of man’s newest and swiftest | 


vehicle, the aeroplane. Winging un- 
touched above the torrents, Govern- 
ment and private planes 


have | 


zoomed over the wastes of wild | 
- waters to reconnoiter the extent of 
_ the flood, note danger points likely 


next to be attacked, and sight the 


location of hapless families cling- | 


ing to roofs awaiting rescue. 


DEATH TOLL HELD LOW 

Other planes have darted through 
rain-swept skies on mercy missions 
to rush medical supplies, most nota- 
bly serums and vaccines sorely 
needed in the battle waged by doc- 
tors against spread of typhoid and 
pneumonia. 

The flood, of course, has presented 
serious landing problems for all save 
hydroplanes. Daring ingenuity of 
pilots has been equal to difficult sit- 
uations. Some medical supplies 
were landed by parachute. 


tive. 


The Newsgram is not just a sum- 
mary of happenings nor is it just 
an abbreviation of a lot of mate- 
rial in a small space. 


The Newsgram in its best form is 
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What Are They? 


The United States News believes 
it has developed something dis- 
tinctive in the News gram—a 
unique form of article meeting 
the needs of the busy reader who 
wants not a superficial smattering 
of loosely knit facts but some- 
thing penetrating and informa- 


ing. 


a comprehensive presentation of 
essential news facts. It correlates 
those essentials simply and fur- 
nishes the background for an un- 
derstanding of their real mean- 


Like the Pictogram which ap- 
pears on Page One, the Newsgram 
is an invention of The United 
States News. 
gram” has been registered in the 
United States Patent Office and is 
the exclusive property of The 
United States News. 


The word “News. 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


IGURE it out any way you like! Give 

the credit for Studebaker’s spectacular 
1936 increase in sales to anything you 
choose .;; superior style ; ; convincing 
economy ;:;: matchless value! 


There’s only one conclusion you can 
come to. And it’s this ; ; ; Studebaker must 
be offering something other cars don’t have 
when you find Studebaker gaining 76% in 
sales in the United States in a single year— 
and American motorists by tens of thou- 
sands swinging over to Studebaker! 


THE SPOTLIGHT CARS OF 1937! 


Easily the best looking of the 1937 cars, 
STUDEBAKER’S C. 1. T. BUDGET PLAN OFFERS LOW TIME PAYMENTS 


FEW CENTS 
A DAY MORE 
THAN A LOWEST 


going to buy! 


the new Studebakers have silvery “winged 
victory” front ends—and big, beautifully 
air-curved bodies that glisten in a paint fin- 
ish twelve coats deep! | 
They’re teeming with exclusive innova- 
tions such as doors that close tightly—and 
stay closed tightly—without any need for 
slamming ... steering that halves the turn- 
ing effort of parking : : ; the strongest, 
safest, quietest all-steel bodies a built-in 
automatic hill holder, to mention just a few! 
Put Studebaker first on the list of cars 
you're going to see and you'll find 
Studebaker finishing first as the car you're 


PRICED 


WORLD'S FIRST CARS WITH DUAL &% 
ECONOMY OF FRAM OIL CLEANER 


AND AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE 


LOWERED FLOORS—CHAIR- 
HEIGHT SEATS—HEAD ROOM AND 
LEG ROOM TO SPARE 


* 


WORLD'S SAFEST, STRONGEST, 
QUIETEST ALL STEEL BODIES oe 
REINFORCED BY STEEL 

* 


WORLD'S LARGEST LUGGAGE 


CAPACITY 
* 


WORLD'S EASIEST CLOSING 
DOORS WITH EXCLUSIVE NON. 
RATTLE ROTARY DOOR LOCKS 


DUAL RANGE STEERING GEAR 
FOR EASY PARKING 


SEE YOUR STUDEBAKER DEALER 
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Federal Patronage: 
The First Skirmish 


Jolt for “spoils system.” House re- 
volts, White House wins. Avoid- 
ing examinations. 


OST prized prerogative of each majority mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives long has 
been the right to say who shall be the post- 

master in each community of his district. 

There are only 14,000 of these jobs against 300,- 
000 or more in other non-civil service branches of 
the Government. But through long usage, these 
14,000 postmasterships are reserved for the victori- 
ous members of the House of Representatives when 
their party is in power at the White House. Sena- 
tors, also patronage hungry, pass them up. 

So, for more than 50 years, the House has stood 
out against every attempt to pull them out from 
under the spoils system and to place under the 
classified civil service all first, second and third class 
postmasters. 

This accounts for the flurry that occurred when, 
on January 28, the House—after some quick man- 
euvers—voted to give up these jobs in the future 
a... w inelude them with the 400,000 other Federal 
Government positions protected by civil service 
laws. 


PRESIDENT WINS FIRST TEST 

By that action President Roosevelt won the first 
test in his effort to extend the civil service “upward, 
outward and downward.” The prospect was that 
the Senate—not directly concerned by loss of pat- 
ronage through a shift in the status of postmasters 
—would go along with the House, ending a fight 
that has extended over half a century. 

The way it all happened was this: 

Last Summer, when the prospect was that Federal 
patronage would be an important issue in the polit- 
ical campaign, President Roosevelt issued an execu- 
tive order which placed all postmasters under civil 
service, permitting those in office to stay without a 
competitive examination, and requiring all new ap- 
pointees to be selected on the basis of merit deter- 
mined through an examination. 

There are four classes of postmasters. The first 
class, numbering 1,007 are in large cities. Second 
class, numbering 3,158 are in medium sized cities. 
Third class, numbering 9,565, are in small cities. 
Fourth class, numbering about 22,000 are in rural 
districts. 

Theodore Roosevelt blanketed part of the fourth 
class postmasters under civil service just before 
leaving office in 1908 and President Taft blanketed 
in the remainder just before leaving office in 1912. 
President Wilson then, like President Roosevelt in 
1936, issued an executive order requiring that first, 
second and third class postmasters qualify under 
civil service. But this order was rescinded when 
President Harding took office. 

Now the President is seeking to have Congress 
pass a law definitely removing postmasterships from 
patronage in the future. 


METHODS OF APPOINTMENT 


The proposed law, now approved by the House 


which has exercised this patronage in the past, pro- | 


vides three methods of future appointment: 

First, by having the Postmaster General reappoint 
those now in office by a non-competitive examina- 
tion. This is what opponents of the plan describe as 
“blanketing in” existing postmasters, most of whom 
were appointed by Democratic members of Congress. 

Second, by giving promotions to civil service em- 
ployes in the Postal Service, who live within the 
area served by the vacant office. This opens the 
way to advancement through the ranks. 

Third, by holding open competitive examinations, 
with the Postmaster to chose from the three highest 
candidates. 

Faced with a bill, strongly supported by the White 
House, that would write into law an executive order 
issued by the President who would be in power for 
four more years, Democratic Congressmen joined 
with Republican Congressmen in rebelling at its 
passage. 

They saw the end of the time when victory in their 
districts would entitle them to the privilege of re- 
warding their best friends with jobs paying from 
$1,100 to $12,000 a year. These friends had—in ad- 
dition to salary—the honor of a certificate from the 
President of the United States showing that they 
had been appointed and confirmed by the Senate 
of the United States. They often served as. the 
nucleus of the Representative’s organization back 
home. 


THE REVOLT THAT FAILED 

Moved by that thought, a revolt broke out in the 
House that resulted in amendments changing the 
intent of the bill. At that stage the administration 
leaders forced roll call on the amendment and, with 
members forced to go on record, the amendments 
were voted down 216 to 164. 

Then the bill was passed without a record vote. 

The first skirmish had been won in a White House 
effort to place almost ali employes of the Federal 
Government under civil service, and to revise and 
modernize the entire civil service system of the 
central government. 

Mr. Roosevelt intends that over 250,000 positions 
shall be brought under the classified service within 
the next year. The method will be to “cover” them 
into the service, if Congress approves, avoiding the 
necessity for a vast number of competitive examina- 
tions. 

It it at that point that the Republican opposition 
objects to the whole program, claiming that by ex- 
tending the civil service at this time the President 
is giving life jobs to hundreds of thousands of de~ 
serving Democrats. The answer made by Demo- 
cratic Congressmen is that the Republicans did the 
same thing when they had the chance. 

But out of it all may come a civil service much 
broader and much more responsive to the executive 
than in the past. 

Now that the lower house of Congress has shown 
that it can be induced to approve a plan to take 
away its most highly prized patronage, the White 
House is optimistic over its chance to get full Con- 
gress approval for other civil service reforms as 
well. 

These are to include a revised form of civil ser- 
vice administration, a wholly different basis for 
promotion aimed at making Government service 
attractive to ambitious young men. 


+ 


J. Davis of Pennsylvania. 


< > 


THE MORE OR LESS SERIOUS SIDE OF CAPITOL HILL 
INGERS AND SENATORS—Miss Gladys Swarthout, opera and 
movie star, in Washington for a personal appearance, surrounded by 
(left to right) Senator Alben Barkley, of Kentucky; former Senator 
James E. Watson, Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, and Senator James 


talked of tax legislation. 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


TAXES AND TAX-RAISERS—An informal camera study of Rep- 
resentative Robert L. Doughton (left), of North Carolina, chairman of 
the powerful House Ways and Means Committee, and Representative 
Allen T. Treadway, of Massachusetts, ranking minority member, as they 


A STORM OVER CURBS FOR COURTS—MORE FUNDS 
FOR RELIEFR—EXTENDING THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The courts “on trial.” Spoils and post- 
masterships. Neutrality plans. 
“Stream-lining” the bureaus. 


—* lightning that faintly flashed in the 
President’s annual message collects itself 
into new Congress thunderbolts that go bounc- 
ing from the Capitol in direction of the nearby 
marble palace of the Supreme Court. 

More criticism for the judiciary, more pro- 
posed curbs for the courts, more warm debate 
on the nature of the Constitution in its rela- 
tion to the New Deal sizzled last week—espe- 
cially in the Senate wing of the Capitol. 

Senator J. F. Guffey (Dem.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced a resolution for a Judi- 
ciary Committee investigation of “scandalous” 
charges against the Supreme Court made in a 
recently published book by two Washington 
newspaper men. 

“There is no use blinking the fact,” he de- 
clared, “that today the Supreme Court is itself 
on trial before the whole nation.” His proposed 
investigation, he said, would be in line with 
the President’s course in opening discussion 
of “the most troublesome problem which we 
must solve ... whether the Supreme Court 
will permit Congress ... to perform its duties 
in making democracy workable and effective.” 


Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
ON INJUNCTIONS nessee, an 
BY U. S. COURTS amendment to the judi- 
cial code to estop lower Federal courts from 
enjoining enforcement of any Congressional 
statute before it has been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court. His move was aimed espe- 
cially at the injunction against TVA by Fed- 
eral Judge J. T. Gore. Senate discussion of 
the McKellar proposal led to sharp criticism 
of the injunction and of utilities by Senators 
H. L. Black (Dem.), of Alabama, and G. W. 
Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska. After his Senate 
speech, Senator Norris lunched at the White 
House and emerged praising the President’s 
action in calling off further power transmission 
pool negotiations with the power companies— 
action taken on the ground that the Gore in- 
junction made the parleys impracticable. (More 
detailed article on Page 9.) 

As debate on the McKellar proposal con- 
tinued into a second day, opponents began 
rolling up their ammunition wagons. Senator 
Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, contended 
the change demanded would cause lengthy de- 
days and “irreparable injury” while citizens 
seeking redress could not get it in the lower 
courts and had to wait for the Supreme Court 
to act. 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, rebuked 
those who seek to get around constitutional re- 
strictions by circumvention rather than direct 
amendment of the Constitution itself. 

“I am not much given to vilification or abuse 
of another branch of Government,” he said, 
“when in our own hands is the power to do in 
the right way what we desire to do.... Let us 
seek the power legally—not ... by indirection, 
circumlocution, periphasis and “house-that- 
jack-built’ methods.” He quoted Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s words: “We cannot give to the Con- 


PLEA FOR A CURB 


+ gress the judicial power, for an oligarchy of f 
148 men is as bad as an oligarchy of one .” 

When the Senate took up a $50,000,000 seed 
loan bill, Senator Carter Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, detonated explosive debate on the 
New Deal’s broad interpretations of the wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution, with assertion 
that the founding fathers never intended to 
set up the Federal Treasury as a “pawn shop” 
to make loans for all sorts of purposes. The 
discussion drifted to sharp criticism of Su- 
preme Court interpretations hampering New 
Deal projects. (For details of the debate see 
Column 5.) | f 

River floods helped drown oratorical floods 
at the other end of the Capitol as the House 
swiftly passed the Administration’s $790,000,- 
000 deficiency bill to finance ordinary relief 
needs for the coming five months. 

Chairman J. P. Buchanan (Dem.), of the 
House Appropriations Committee, pleaded 
urgency and expedition to allow the fund to be 
tapped immediately for flood relief, if neces- 
sary. A later relief bill to be brought in to 
cover now unestimated flood demands also is 
anticipated. \ 


From two fronts the 
Administration appropri- 
ON ECONOMY ation faced opposition. 
VS. SPENDING A group of Republicans, 
led by Representative John Taber (Rep.), of 
New York, demanded a cut to $500,000,000. 
With one of every five persons on relief and 
the national debt at an all-time high, Mr. Taber 
argued for retrenchment—but only a scant 
score of members voted with him. 

At the other extreme, a Progressive-led boc 
wanted to increase the appropriation to $1,- 
449,000,000 in accord with the program of the 
WPA union, the Workers’ Alliance, which 
staged a Washington parade of 2,000 WPA 
workers to impress Congressmen with their 
demands for no curtailment of the present 
WPA program and an increase in work-relief 
wages. The Progressive proposal, sponsored by 
Representative G. J. Boileau (Prog.), of Wis- 
consin, would have included a billion for WPA 
and $404,000,000 for Resettlement. 

Progressives and insurgent Democrats were 
swiftly overborne by the majority party 
leadership. Representative C. A. Fuller (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, reminded his party colleagues they 
had ridden into office “on the coattails of Roose- 
velt,” and others reinforced his contention that 
they should not go against expressed wishes of 
the President. So, over rebellious protests of 
Representative Maury Maverick (Dem.), of 
Texas, against what he condemned as undue 
dictation, the larger appropriation was. voted 
down, 171 to 50. 

A bloc of Western Senators hopes to increase 
the appropriation when it reaches the Senate. 
Also Senator H. C. Lodge, jr. (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, expects to press a plan for a “man- 
datory formula” for relief distribution among 
the States, in ratio to population and property 
valuation, with the States and their subdivisions 
controlling administration of the funds. 


CLASHING VIEWS 


Another step toward 


Congressional considera- 
PROGRAM MOVES tion of the President’s — 


A STEP FORWARD Sweeping administrative 


reorganization plan was made when the Senate, 
as the House had done, created a special com- 


REORGANIZATION 


mittee to consider the plan—but provided that 
it should consist of nine members instead of 
seven as in the House section of what it had 
been expected might become a joint commit- 
tee. The move was considered a strategic 
maneuver to blanket the present Byrd reor- 
ganization committee by adding enough Demo- 
cratic Senators loyal to the President’s plan to 
outvote the Byrd demands for a form of reor- 
ganization effecting greater economies. 
Germane to civil service aspects of the reor- 
ganization plan, a bill to put first, second and 
third class postmasters into the civil service 
was pushed through the House after boisterous 
debate in which insurgent Democrats and Re- 
publican and Progressive elements followed the 
lead of Representatives R. A. Collins (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, and Jack Nichols (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, in trying to preserve the privilege 
of Congressmen to have a voice in selecting 
postmasters in their districts. (See column 1.) 
“What’s wrong with the spoils system?” 
shouted Mr. Nichols. “I can pick better post- 
masters every time in my district than the 
whole Civil Service Commission.” Republican 
and Progressive opponents branded the meas- 
ure a “sham” and “camouflage” to continue 
present “Farley-picked” incumbents in office. 
The bill, affecting 13,730 postmasters, provides 
that incumbents, at conclusion of their four- 
year terms, may be blanketed into the civil 
service with permanent tenure upon passing 
non-competitive examinations, and that civil 
service rules will apply to future appointees. 
As Chairman Robert Ramspeck (Dem.), of 
the Civil Service Committee, was trying to 
make rebellious colleagues “see the light” on 
the issues involved, all the lights went out, 
leaving the House 10 minutes in darkness. 


As Chairman Sam D. 
POLICY BEGINS introduced @ 
TO TAKE SHAPE joint resolution for per- 
manent neutrality legislation and announced 
his Foreign Affairs Committee would begin its 
immediate consideration, President Roosevelt, 
after White House conferences, commissioned 
Secretary of State Hull to sound out sentiment 
of Congress leaders and then formulate an 
Administration attitude on the question. The 
Executive has favored flexible rather than 
rigid legislation such as is demanded by one 
Capitol Hill group, led by Senator Nye, (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, in the Senate, and Repre- 
sentative Maverick (Dem.), in the House. 

In committees, the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee last week continued its labor espi- 
onage hearings and the Wheeler subcommittee 
carried on its railroad finance investigation, 
while a Senate judiciary subcommittee con- 
sidered the O’Mahoney bill to license inter- 
state commerce, 

The House Ways and Means Committee, 
after hearings, approved the bill to extend the 
present reciprocal trade law; the House Agri- 
culture Committee considered the farm tenant 
bill; the Military Affairs Committee conducted 
hearings on the Sheppard-Hill war profits bill; 
the Banking and Currency Committee took up 
extension of the Federal Housing Act; the 
Interstate Commerce Committee was handling 
the Pettengill bill to repeal the interstate long- 
and-short-haul clause; and a judiciary sub- 
committee gave attention to anti-trust and fair 
trade bills. 


NEW NEUTRALITY 


— 


‘President, a sufficient answer to the message from 


‘Horseand Buggy’ Era: 
A Senate Debate 


Cleveland veto no precedent. Carter 
Glass defends Constitution. Fifty 
million dollars for farm seeds. 


i ghosts of Cleveland, Jefferson and Madison 
exponents of the traditional Democratic party 
principle of strict construction of the Consti- 
tution, stalked into the Senate chamber last week 
under escort of Senator Carter Glass (Dem.) of Vir- 
ginia, and created considerable forensic furor. 

In debate on a $50,000,000 seed loan bill, Senator 
Glass had the clerk read a message by President 
Cleveland vetoing a $10,000 appropriation to supply 
seeds for drought-stricken Texas. The Cleveland 
message declared: “The lesson should be con- 
Stantly enforced that though the people support 


the Government the Government 
shoul - 
port the people.” 


Reading of the message last week 

heated debate, confined to the 
the chamber. Before it ended, the strict construc- 
tionism of Cleveland, Jefferson and Madison was 
condemned as belonging to the “horse and buggy 
days” and as having been superseded by new con- 
ditions demanding broad constructions of the Con- 
stitution, with a conception of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as “the agency for the solution of all the 
problems which face the American people.” 


GROVER CLEVELAND’S VETO 


Debate on the bill, which passed wit! , 
; ithout a re 
vote, was in part as follows: ro 
SENATOR Gass (Dem.), of Virginia: I ask unani- 
mous consent that the clerk read an interest- 
of constitutional government, . Itis a 
rief veto message of a reat Presi 4 
Cleveland. ... 


THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE: With j 
- out objection, 
the clerk will read, as requested. sii 


SENATOR BAILEY (Dem.), of North Carolina: Mr. 
former President Cleveland is the st 
he was President in the belie-en-tueee dame 

Grant that President Cleveland was right in say- 
ing there was no constitutional authority for such 
appropriations in his day. He was right. We now 
have two constitutional authorities, however — 
Mellon vs. Massachusetts, in which is held that 
neither a State nor a taxpayer may attack the 
spending power of the Congress, and the Butler 
case, In which it is held that the Congress may tax 
and spend, I might say, ad libitum. ses 

SENATOR KinG (Dem.), of Utah: Will not the Sen- 
ator agree with me when I state that a reading of 
the last case to which he referred dealing with the 
general-welfare clause of the Constitution of the 
United States shows that the Court did not defi- 
nitely decide the question, but that it was obiter 
dictum? . . . It is to be hoped that when this 


‘Question is again raised before the Supreme 


Court of the United States it will] not follow the 


obiter dictum, but will resolve the question along 


the lines of the Madisonian interpretation of the 
Constitution and the interpretation placed upon the 
Constitution of the United States by many Presi- 
dents and by many courts. . 


CONGRESS SPENDING POWERS 


SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.), of Arkansas: TI 
pudiate the implication which has just been in- 
jected into this debate that the Constitution of my 
country and yours renders the National Govern- 
ment powerless to relieve distress and suffering of 
the people who constitute its citizenship. If that 
doctrine was ever entertained . . . it has long ago 
been abandoned... . 


There is practically no limitation on the appro- 
priating power of the Congress except that which is 
imposed by conscience and a sense of duty. The 
National Government has the power to prevent 
farmers from starving or from being driven onto 
the relief rolls by lending them money with which 
to plant and to make crops. There is not the slight- 
est likelihood that the Government will ever go 
back to the doctrine that the Constitution of this 
country renders the United States powerless. in 
time of great peril to aid its citizens... . 

SENATOR GuLass: Perhaps I am a relic of consti- 
tutional government—I am rather inclined to think 
that Iam. I entertain what may be the misguided 
notion that the Constitution of the United States 
as it existed in the time of Grover Cleveland is the 
same Constitution that exists today. ... 


Incidentally, I may express the greatest astonish- 
ment that any Member of the Senate should appeal 
to decisions of the Supreme Court, ... when ar- 
rangements are going forward to tear down the 
Supreme Court, when so many people have no con- 
ception of its establishment or its uses in constitu- 
tional government... . 


Latterly, the interpretation of the general wel- 
fare clause by the Congress of the United States 
differs as widely from the interpretation of it by the 
man who wrote it, James Madison, as our attitude 


now differs from the constitutional conceptions of 
Grover Cleveland. ... 


TREASURY NOT A “PAWNSHOP” 


I am still of the conviction that the Treasury of 
the United States was not set up to be a pawnshop, 


and that it was not set up to enter into the lending 
business. ... 


I am in favor of the “horse and buggy” age, if 
that means respect for the Constitution of the 
United States and of the Supreme Court acting 
under the Constitution of the United States. I am 
not willing to tear down that Court because I may 
disagree with some of its decisions. ... 


SENATOR BARKLEY, (DEeM.), of Kentucky: I think 
I may say that when the Supreme Court, by a vote 
of 5 to 4, nullifies an act of Congress intended 
to help labor, agriculture, and business to solve their 
problems in a great disaster, I am not guilty of 
treason if I happen to agree with the four rather 
than the five.... 

Thomas Jefferson, who is the patron saint of 
many of us politically. ... did not hesitate to criti- 
cize the Supreme Court, and particularly to criti- 
c.ze its great Chief Justice, John Marshall... . 

We are entitled to consider that we are living 
in a different economic and social age from that 
in which Jefferson and Madison lived. 
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112. During the period ended Jan- 
uary 27, 349 additional families were 
added. On Jan. 27, 15,928 families 
were reported on Detroit welfare; in 
addition, 15,460 WPA workers were 
engaged on ~projects in Wayne 
county. 


Detroit 


Through the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, 


answers: 

ETROIT motor manufacturers 

were assembling 48 per cent of 
the United States and Canadian 
output during the week ended Dec. 
26, 1936; a month later, Jan. 23, 
1937, they were credited with 76 per 
cent of the total. Naturally, the De- 
troit percentage will increase as 
production lines in other cities re- 
main closed. 

Another contributing factor in the 
Detroit industrial picture has been 
the pick-up in new construction, a 
movement which has been acceler- 
ated by mild weather. 

In addition, many Detroit brass, 
machine tool, paint, drug, stove, oil 
burner and refrigerator manufac- 
turers have been working close to 
capacity. All of these factors have | 
helped us resist the consequences of 
the strike. | 

Until two weeks ago, Detroit re- | 
tail sales were hoiding up well. | 
Since that time sales volume has | 


the present | 
pro- million dollars this week from the 


| i hich 
‘essj . he strike holds | General Motors saving fund, Ww 
has been a wonderful thing for em- 


ployees. This five-year saving plan 
Our employment index shows a ge 
decline of 10 per cent during the was discontinued when NRA came 


in. 

This Naturally the relief rolls have 

represents 30,000 to 35,000 men; $1,- climbed somewhat and retail sales 

000,000 in weekly pay rolls. This © have dropped considerably. Exact 

gathered at the end of this month. 
Mental poise and confidence in the However, only one of four applicants 


future rather than community life | 1° relief are being admitted. 


: The vast majority of workers re- 
have been influenced most up 10 
the present time. No nes tees | sent being thrown out of work by a 


occurred other than a few — minority group and are extremely 


Flint, Mich. 


Through J. C. Routzon, Manager, 
Flint Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


‘THE auto strike has caused al- 

most complete business stagna- 
tion. This is not due to the fact 
that our people do not have money, 
but because of uncertainty as to 
when the next pay checks are com- 
ing. All have had steady employ- 
ment for several months with good 
pay. 

Just before Christmas three banks 
closed. In 1933 they made substan- 
tial pay offs totaling over two mil- 
lion dollars. At the same time Gen- 
eral Motors bonus to Flint workers 
totaled over two million dollars and 
4250 workers received over two 


anxious to return to their jobs, per- 


kirmishes. Except for the fa 

as many Rosey are looking for fectly satisfied with conditions and 
f st, | Wages. 


life goes on about as usual. 
Combined Detroit-WPA relief rolls 
declined steadily during the last 
quarter of 1936. This trend was re- 
versed during the week ended Jan. 
17, although the net increase, after 
making proper allowance for welfare 
cases transferred to WPA, was only 


somewhat yesterday with the return 
of fourteen thousand Chevrolet 
workers, with AC Spark Plug plant 
continuing to operate. This brings 
total employment to date to ap- 
proximately 19,000. In auto and 
auto accessory plants it totaled 40,- 
000 at time of strike. 


- 


NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 


LOW COST TOURS 
51-Days—$480 up Cabin Class 
Go by the gay “sunshine 
route’ ... with stops on 
the way at Hawaii, Fiji and 
New Zealand . . . then 6 
days of Summer-in-W inter 
in the wonderland of Aus- 
tralia . . . or stop for 15 
days in New Zealand for 
$476 up Cabin Class... 
$634 up First Class, 
including shore excursions. 
From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria on the modernized 
Aorangi or the Niagara, 
First, Cabin and Third 


Lansing, Mich. 


Through Its Mayor, 
Max Templeton, 


answers: 


LANSING business up to the pres- 

ent week was not greatly af- 
fected by strike. However, the pres- 
ent week finds definite falling off 
in certain lines, particularly in home 
appliance fixtures, furniture lines, 
etc. Contract sales are falling off 
and coal is being purchased in 
smaller quantities. Food sales are 
off somewhat and some shoe stores 
report very slow business. Hard- 


Class. YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ware is off 30 to 40 per cent. Work 
or 46 “lS, 1 

New York Ave, N. W., clothes for men off 50 per cent. 
Washington, D. C., NA 4255 


Welfare load here has not increased 
greatly to date but indications are 
that unless speedy settlement is 
reached the load will become con- 
Siderably heavier. 


CANADIAN 
AUSTRALASIAN LINE 


ALL of the important steel consuming 


industries are represented on the roster 
of those who use the products of Weirton 
Steel Company, a unit of National Steel 
Corporation. The most important com- 
panies within these many industries are 
customers of Weirton because Weirton 
products meet their needs and because 
Weirton service is comprehensive, 
flexible, helpful. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


Owning and Operating—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 
Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Fur- 
nace Corporation, Buffalo, New York and Detroit, Michigan 


HAT is the economic effect of the automobile 


strike, in all its phases, in a 


where plants of the General Motors Corpo- 


ration are located? 


To obtain this information at first hand The 
United States News asked mayors and civic and 
business leaders in cities within the strike areas 


for expressions of views. Th 


sented were: 


) about the situation and appear to 


Is the automobile strike affecting recovery in 
your locality? 

Is there noticeable effect on retail trade? 

What losses are involved? 

In what way is the strike manifest in the life 
of the community? 

Has there been any increase in the relief rolls? 

The replies to these questions are presented on 
this page. 


| groups in other cities. Minor dis- 
| turbances are causing police action 
to maintain order due to the pres- 
ence of alleged agitators. 

The relief rolls are mounting 


number of cities 


high as one hundred per day. The 
total increase of the relief load since 
the closing of the factories is 388 
cases. 


questions pre- 


St. Louis 


Through Thomas N. Dysart, 
President of Its Chamber of 
Commerce, 


answers: 


At the end of the second week of 

the strike at the Chevrolet and 
Fisher body divisions of General Mo- 
tors in St. Louis, 3,500 to 4,000 em- 
ployees are affected. 


During that time there have been 
two pay days, on the first of which 
a large portion of the men received 
some money for work done the first 
three days of the week before the 
Strike started. The second pay day, 
a number of employees who had 
managed to continue work, were 
paid. These are given to show that 


, the strike has not yet had the op- 


portunity to demonstrate its effect 
on St. Louis’ business. 

If 3,000 of the 4,000 men were 
totally without money during the 


point out the value of diversified in- 
dustries, as existing in St. Louis, as 
an element of stability. The pres- 
ent strikers aggregate less than 1 
per cent of the employees in our in- 
dustrial district and the output of 
the concerns affected is less than 5 
per cent of the total value of manu- 
factures. 


two weeks, on the basis of $25 aver- 
age earnings for each man per week, 
$150,000 would have been lost to 
trade channels in St. Louis. While 
this ultimately would be severe on 
neighborhood stores and landlords, 
if prolonged, yet there could be 
very little pinch experienced beyond 
the strikers themselves. 


Though some neighborhood drug- 
gists and grocers are beginning to 
complain, $150,000 out of St. Louis’ 
trade volume, which is in excess of 
one-half billion dollars a month, is 
virtually insignificant. 


Associated retailers report no ef- 
fect as yet on sales of large depart- 
ment stores. 


If the strike spreads to related 
lines such as piston rings and car- 
buretors, it would affect a maximum 
of 7,500 employees, and, of course, 
would have a much greater effect on 
the community because of the scat- 
tered position of the plants through 
the city, and the greater number of 
men affected. 


This is an opportunity again to 


Toledo 


Through A. J. Horn, Executive 
Manager-Secretary of the 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


(TOLEDO naturally fecls the effect 

of the automobile strike, al- 
though the glass situation has been 
more serious. The only shut-down 
in the automobile industry here was 
that of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany with approximately 900 em- 
ployes. To off-set this, however, 
there have been increases in several 
of the other automotive equipment 
plants furnishing equipment to au- 
tomobile companies other than the 
General Motors and in the Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc. 

The glass strike, as you know, has 
now been settled and immediate 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Through Its Mayor, 
Frank Marxer, 


answers: 


IGHT thousand industrial em- 
ployees out of work through no 
fault of theirs. Factories are now 
attempting to work two days per 
week to help employees. Retail 
trade is off 25 per cent due to tieup 
of General Motors production. 
Local losses $50,000 per day in 
wages plus loss of unknown amount 
to business. Citizens and unem- 
ployed workers are quite uneasy 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., last week 
issued the following statement: 
“The effect of the local strikes is 


improvement will follow this action. | 


HOW IS AUTO STRIKE AFFECTING BUSINESS 
AND COMMUNITY LIFE IN A NUMBER OF CITIES? 


| believed reflected in the report for 


resent the closing of factories by | 


rapidly, with applications running as | 


the week ended Jan. 18th, indicating 
that retail sales showed a loss of 1 
per cent as compared to the core 
responding week of 1936 and a loss 
of 8 per cent as compared to the 
previous week. At the same time 
the wholesale dry goods line main- 


| tained its average increase of 15 per 
| cent over a year ago with whole- 


Sale boots and shoes up 15 to 20 per 
cent.” 

There has been an increase of 
approximately 1,000 cases in direct 
relief during the last four weeks 
and relief headquarters state that 
less than 25 per cent of the increase 
is due to the glass and automobile 
strikes. It is in a large part due 
to the fact that there have been 
insufficient WPA projects to take 
care of work relief cases. 


Baltimore 


Through G. H. Pouder, Executive 
Vice President, Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, 


answers: 


THE Chevrolet and Fisher Body 

plants in Baltimore have re- 
cently been compelled to cease op- 
erations because of a shortage of 
materials and supplies, resulting 
from strike conditions elsewhere. 
The result is that approximately 2,- 
500 employees of these plants are 
now idle, in addition to the drivers 


[Continued on Page 15]. 


When we say Chesterfields 
are Milder and Better Tastin 


it means something. is 


HOUSANDS of casks 
of mild, ripe tobacco are 
stored away in these modern 
Chesterfield warehouses, where 
for three long years they be- 
come milder and mellower. 

Ageing improves tobacco 


Mild, ripe home-grown and aromatic Turkish tobaccos 
... aged three years ... make Chesterfield an 
outstanding cigarette ... milder and better-tasting. 


like fine wines 


just like it improves fine wine. 

Nothing else can take the 
place of mild, ripe tobacco. 
Nothing can take the place of 
three years of ageing if you 
want to make a cigarette that 
is milder and better-tasting. 


Coprright 1937, Liccstr & Tosacco Cay 
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Federal Revenue Act of 1936 


By ARTHUR H. KENT 
Assistant General Counsel, Treasury Department 


VERY citizen, no matter what his station in life, 
is vitally affected by the principles adopted and 
applied by the Congress to govern the distri- 

bution of the tax burden. ... The Revenue Act 
of 1936 is noteworthy for the number and the fun- 
damental character of the changes in our revenue 
system which it introduces. Indeed, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that it is second in importance 
only to the income tax itself.... 

It has long been a popular 
American sport to criticize 
the income tax law for its 
technicalities and complex- 
ities. To this the new rev- 
enue act will be no excep- 
tion. I should be the last to 
deny that the law is compli- 
cated and that the more re- 
cent acts are in some re- 
! spects more complex and dif- 
ficult to understand than the 
old (with an exception in 
the case of the war-time excess profits tax). All 
must sympathize with the desire for simplicity and 
certainty. But unfortunately it is easier to point to 
the condition than the remedy. . 


No problem of government requires more inper- 
atively calm and dispassionate thought and an- 
alysis and clear understanding if its solution is to 
take the form which best protects and promotes 
the welfare of the people as a whole. 


Along with the cry for simplicity and certainty in 
the field of taxation goes the demand for justice, 
equity and a minimum of invidious or harmful dis- 
crimination. Both desires cannot be satisfied at the 
Same time. The complexity of a revenue act is not 
the product of the perversity of legislators nor the 
obiuseness or lack of competence of legislative 
draftsmen. Rather in the main it but reflects the 
ramifications of the complex economic system un- 
der which we live. The simplest of all income taxes, 
though even it would by no means be free from 
difficulties, would be one on gross income or, bet- 
ter still, gross receipts. Yet what income taxpayer 
would want simplicity at such a price? But every 
new deduction or credit which Congress has al- 
lowed in order to bring statutory net income more 
closely to true accounting net income or to con- 
form the tax burden more exactly to ability to pay 
has brought frésh complications and uncertainties 
in its train.... 


The other principal cause for the increasing com- 
plexity of the revenue laws is the necessity of cor- 
rective amendments to check evasion and to close 
avenues of avoidance which certain taxpayers 
sharper than their fellows or better equipped with 
ingenious and resourceful legal counsel are con- 
tinually discovering. Such a process of legislative 
amendment is necessary both to protect the rev- 
enues and to effectuate the policy of laying the tax 
burden in relation to ability to pay, the principle 
underlying the graduated surtax rates —(From an 
address before the Credit Men’s Association of East- 
ern Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, Philadelphia, Jan. 26.) 


Forestalling a Depression 


By GEORGE L. BERRY 
Federal Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation 


T SEEMS to me of first importance that we give 
our wholehearted cooperation to a plan of de- 
fense against a recurrence of depression. ... 

There is doubt whether our form of Government 
could endure another such catastrophe....A prac- 
tical and constructive defense can only come as a 
result of an understanding between the human ele- 
ments engaged in industry.... 

What are we going to do 
about it? We are going to un- 
dertake in a constructive and 
“sdemocratic way to develop leg- 
islation within the walls of our 
Federal Government and in our 
State governments which will 
‘prevent the dominance of cut- 
‘throat competitive conditions in 
America. 

Then you may raise the ques- 
tion as to the authority to leg- 
islate in such matters because of the precedents 
established in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. . I am not so sure that we are cor- 
rect in assuming that the things which we sponsor 
cannot be secured within the precedents set by 
previous Supreme Court decisions. 


_I favor exhausting all recourses to accamplish 
this highly essential objective through a “front 
door” approach to the Supreme Court. I think, too, 
that we should be adequately prepared in the pres- 
entation of our case. I am not so sure that we 
have been adequately prepared in many of the 
cases in the past which have been declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 

If it then grows more apparent that the Con- 
stitution is inadequate, as a result of the findings 
of the Supreme Court, then I shall associate myself 
with those proposing an adequate Constitutional 
amendment which will be sufficiently elastic to pro- 
vide for the practical and constructive legislation 
necessary in our economic life. It is a right under 
the Constitution that we should proceed to amend 
it when we elect to do so.... 

There exists a very definite community of inter- 
ests between industry and agriculture. We are now 
experiencing top-heavy conditions which develop 
a state of abnormal prices in agriculture today, 
with attendant distress in industry, and we like- 
wise observe abnormal prices in industry and dis- 
tress in agriculture. Thus the costs of living are 
in constant fluctuation. There is no good reason 
why industry and agriculture should not be brought 
into a common cooperative purpose, because I know 
there exists between them this inescapable respon- 
sibility to each other and to the public welfare.— 
(From an address before the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Tobacco Distributors in New 
York, Jan. 22.) 


"FLOOD GHQ"— 


"ARKANSAS TRAVELER'—A 55TH 


BIRTHDAY—DANCING OTHERS MAY WALK 


‘th A muddy field, with a slippery ball, the 

Quarterback was kept busy maneuvering 
against a series of plays as complicated as any 
the New Deal has had to face in a single week 
of its career. 


The deluge that dampened the pages of the 
Inaugural address with their message of prom- 
ise and confidence swelled until it threatened 
a major disaster from the Alleghanies to the 
Gulf, 


The automobile strike touched the White 
House and kept the wires busy behind the 
scenes with the President secretly astir in 


bringing the controversy along toward a settle- — 


ment. 

From over the seas democracy sent up the 
S. O. S. for the faltering franc while phleg- 
matic Walter Runciman left the White House 
after a week-end of conversation with short 
comment and a long trail of Treasury confer- 
ences. 


Meanwhile, the grind 


of government routine 
CONTINUE ALONG lessened no whit its 


WITH EMERGENCY daily demands on the 


President and his staff. 

White House windows, which had blazed 
through the long rainy nights as a 24-hour 
schedule was kept to coordinate flood activi- 
ties, looked out on somewhat sunnier prospects 
as the week ended. 


ROUTINE DEMANDS 


How deeply the subject of the strike had 
penetrated the President’s subconscious mind 
was evidenced at the first press conference 
when he remarked in answer to a question con- 
cerning the flood that he had been receiving 
hourly bulletins on the strike. He caught him- 
self at once and with the peculiar pleasure he 
takes in quips at his own expense, at the next 
conference he said that the waters of the strike 
were receding. 


Turning the Cabinet room in the White 
House into a general headquarters and appoint- 
ing himself chief of staff of the relief work, 
with Harry Hopkins as liaison officer between 
the heads of Department, the President moved 
in on the flood disaster. 


A crowded agenda on 


Monday climaxed with a 
MEETS TO PLOT meeting of his staff: 


COMBAT TACTICS General Malin Craig for 
the Army; Admiral Leahy for the Navy; Rear 
Admiral Waesche for the Coast Guard; Robert 
Fechner for the CCC and Admiral Grayson, 
his Inaugural duties hardly over, now officiat- 
ing in his capacity of head of the Red Cross, 


Meanwhile, a $790,000,000 deficiency relief 
bill was discussed by Speaker Bankhead in 
terms of ruined homes, inundated factories and 


STRATEGY STAFF 


broken levees. The blight of the waters which | 


had reached the rural districts likewise colored 
the conversation with William Myers, Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
later with John Fahey who suggested turning 
over to the homeless empty houses in posses- 
sion of the Home Owners Loan Administration, 

Side by side the many pressing subjects 
shouldered their way onto the White House 
calling list through the long days. 


Secretary Perkins mar- 


shalled her conferees on 
NEXT MOVES IN labor, carefully sand- 


LABOR TROUBLE wiching the business 


men headed by Harper Sibley, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, between 
a group including John L. Lewis and his col- 
leagues and A. F. of L. President Green and 
his counsel. 


CONFERENCES ON 


The NRA, now split into two legislative 
doses, one to take care of hours and wages and 
another dealing with fair practice, had its hear- 
ings with various groups. 

The pressing question of neutrality had to 
be considered along with the tide of world 
affairs that crowded the consideration of rising 
rivers aside for a moment. Some neutrality 
bill must be secured and Secretary Hull and 
Key Pittman, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, met with the President 
in an attempt to work out a measure giving the 
Executive the discretion he and the State De- 
partment advisers believe he needs and yet 
satisfying to a Senate jealous of its preroga- 
tives in such matters, and the various pressure 
groups fearful of giving the President too 
much power. 

In the midst of these conferences that ran 
nose-to-tail through the week there appeared at 
the White House the tall and slightly stooped 
form of Charles Edison, son of the great in- 
ventor, who made his first call since his ap- 
pointment as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


WHITE HOUSE ORDERS—"STEP ON IT” 


—Wide World 


ern of the flood relief committee appointed by President Roosevelt as they left 
the White House after a conference with the President on relief measures for flood 


stricken areas. Left to right: 


Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations; 


WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins, Assistant Administrator F. C. Harrington, Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson, Red Cross chairman; Rear Admiral Russell R. Waesche, Coast Guard 


Commandant; 


General Malin Craig, Army Chief of Staff; Thomas Parran, Jr., 


Surgeon 


General, U. S. Public Health Service, and James L. Feiser, vice chairman of the Red Cross. 


A less unfamiliar face 
among the callers was 


RUNNING-MATE OF iat of James M. Cox, 
FORMER CAMPAIGN one-time campaign run- 


ning-mate of the President back in the days 
of normalcy. 

The President, the members of the White 
House staff and some of the visitors, too, joined 
in contributing to the more pressing need of the 
moment—the fund for the relief of the sufferers 
from the floods. 

In the case of Jesse Jones, head of the RFC, 
a contribution to the fund was required before 
he was able to get the President to put a signa- 
ture on the bill extending the life of the RFC 
another two years. 

When Mr. Jones called at the White House 
offices late Wednesday to urge the President to 
sign the bill he found him very busy. He also 
—to his financial loss—found Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, chairman of the American Red Cross, 
with the President. 

After Mr. Jones had made his request, the 
President looked at Admiral Grayson and jok- 
ingly asked if he should sign the bill. 

“I think that the price, if you do, ought to be 
a contribution of $1,000 to the Red Cross,” said 
the Admiral. 

“Don’t you think that’s a little steep,” pro- 
tested Mr. Jones. 

“How much do you offer,” replied Admiral 
Grayson. 

“I'll compromise on $750, ” answered Mr. 
Jones. 

And so the President signed the bill that 


GREETINGS FROM 


~—Underwood & Underwood 
JUNE IN JANUARY 
Joe Diggs, White House gardener, is embarrassed. 
Imagine mowing a lawn in January! Abnormally 
warm weather in Washington caused the grass on 
the White House lawn to spring up. 


evening and the Red Cross relief fund was $750 
richer. 

Agriculture was not forgotten and Secretary 
Wallace called to confer about legislation of 
concern to his Department and the House 
Agricultural Committee, whose representatives 
accompanied him. 


At the last press conference of the week after 
his strenuous schedule there was no outward 
sign to indicate that the President was wither- 
ing under the attack. As a matter of fact, he 
seemed in the best of moods and when asked by 
what right the genial Joe Robinson was present 
he answered that he was there as a representa- 


, tive of the “Arkansas Traveler.” 


“AND A VACATION 


As a-matter 
of fact, the Senate majority leader had come 
to the White House with a group of fellow 
Arkansans to present to the President a spe- 
cially coined silver half dollar commemorating 
the State’s centennial in 1936. While the 
group was waiting in turn Senator Robinson 
“listened in” at the press conference. With the 
President’s trusty Senatorial wheelhorse as a 
gallery the give and take was spiced with con- 
siderable cheer. 


Perhaps this may have 
been due to the fact that 
the week was a festive 
IN THE OFFING one, including a diplo- 
matic dinner, the annual congressional recep- 
tion and the eve of another birthday. 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt played hosts 
to the heads of foreign missions and their 
wives in the state dining room where the table 
was bedecked with maidenhair fern, snapdrag- 
ons and pink roses. Other guests dropped in 
after the dinner for the musicale that followed. 

A cold, heavy rain, the “flu” epidemic, and 
the flood situation took a heavy toll from the 
line of Senators, Representatives and their 
families. A small (for a congressional recep- 
tion) crowd of 1,000 braved a wintry storm, al- 
though inside the White House the usual dec- 
orations and gayety were much in evidence. 
The President and most of the cabinet members 
left the little party long before the Navy band 
began the strains of “Home Sweet Home.” 


BIRTHDAY BALLS, 


Dancing closed the week as communities . 


throughout the country celebrated the now 
famous Birthday Balls where those who have 
the mind and heart and pocketbook may “dance 
that others may walk’”—for the fund to battle 
infantile paralysis—the President’s favored 
charity. 

Incidentally, the President disclosed that he 
is making tentative plans for the annual visit 
to Warm Springs which he usually makes at 
Thanksgiving time. His little friends down 
there were disappointed that his South Amer- 
ican trip prevented him from getting there last 
November to carve the turkey for them as he 
usually does. 


Now he is going early in March for two 
weeks, if public business does not keep him in 
Washington. If he goes he will stop on the 
way at Columbia, §. C., and Macon and Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Through the week 
OF INAUGURAL the grandstands 
CEREMONY LINGERS in front of the White 
House grounds and across the street in LaFay- 
ette Park. The grandstands, last outward evi- 
dence of the display of the inaugural parade, 
were rapidly dismantled, but the workmen were 
slower in getting around to the task of tearing 
down “The Hermitage,” replica of Andrew 
Jackson’s mansion of that name, which had been 
built as the President's reviewing stand for the 
parade. 

As the week closed the imitation blooms 
seemed to droop as if in preparation for the 
final dismantling of the building. Yet unseason- 
ably warm weather held sway all about and the 
White House caretaker ordered’ the lawns 
mowed to keep down the unusual crop of Win- 
ter grass. H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


War: How to Avert It 


By JAMES D. MOONEY 
Vice President, General Motors Corporation 
UROPE is heading definitely toward war. Dur- 
ing my last trip to Europe—I returned about 
two months ago—I heard more war talk than 
I had heard during my many visits of the past 
eighteen years. 

I have no intention of going into a long review 
of the situation over there. But I should like to 
Stress two points that have come sharply into focus 
for me during my long study of the situation. . . ; 


First: The present definite trend toward a great 
war in Europe will not be interrupted or reversed 
until Germany is taken off the warpath. 

Second: Germany will not be taken off the war- 
path until some means are provided for removing 


the threat of starvation that imposes itself upon 
60 million German people. 


Frees a It is one of the axioms of his- 
— tory that hungry bellies cause 
wars and revolutions. Germany’s 
hungry belly is the cause of the 
ugly face with which Germany 
confronts her European neigh- 

You are probably saying to 
_— a yourselves by now, “Well, what 

“te of it—what would you have 

> Se America do about it? This is 
none of our funeral!” ... 

Here is my suggestion for a gamble toward halt- 
ing the impending war in Europe: 

On one hand, let England, France and the United 
States jointly undertake to put into effect such 
financial and trade arrangements with Gemany as 
will insure Germany: 


(1) An abundan” supply of food. (2) A supply 
of such raw materials as are necessary to support 
her industry devoted to maintaining her standards 
of living on the level of her cultural standards and 
on the level of the other Western countries. 

On the other hand, let Germany undertake, in 
consideration of such arrangements, to reverse its 
present program of aggressive military preparations 
anc armament building. In other words, let Ger- 
many undertake to settle down to a program of 
. 


But we are still trying to figure out why we went 
to war in Europe the last time. Many Americans 
are inclined to agree that we were the victims of 
remarkably effective propaganda. Probably the 
propaganda machines could push us off our base 
again. 

Fortunately, Washington is taking steps to per- 
fect our neutrality mechanism and make this more 
difficult. This, of course, should be a great help. 

But here is a point that I want to make most 
emphatically: 

Even though we stayed absolutely at home dur- 
ing the next European war, and even though we 
maintained the strictest neutrality, the war abroad 
still would have disastrous effects on our domestic 
economy and our standards of living.... 


My suggestion, therefore, calls for some casting 
of bread upon the waters. It would cost us and our 
late allies infinitely less to remove Germany’s star- 
vation threat than it is costing us and our allies 
right now, in so-called peace times, for armament. 
Our American contribution for such a “bread fund” 
would be infinitely less than what we shall pay in 
economic losses, if a war breaks out in Europe, 
even though we call ourselves “out of it.”... 

There is a great war threatening in Europe. 
When this great war will come, whether it will 
come at all, I do not even pretend to be able to say. 

But I do know that the Germans will not starve. 
They will be on the march again before they starve. 

America and her recent allies could make an in- 
telligent gamble toward halting this march and the 
war by putting up the food for Germany in ex- 
change for guarantees of peace.—(From an address 
before the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jan. 25.) 


High Level of Employment 


By WILLIAM B. WARNER 


President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers 


EEMPLOYMENT of those who desire to work is 

still the foremost problem before the nation.... 

That we might have as complete facts as are 
obtainable,a canvass of manufacturing industry was 
made in the last Gaye of 1936. Returns from plants 
» employing 2,689,086 persons 
—approximately a third of 
those within manufacturing 
industry—showed employment 
was 106.1 per cent of 1929 
levels. These figures include 
the entire automobile indus- 
try, which reported employ- 
* ment as 16 per cent above 
: 1929, and the steel industry, 
- where employment was up 1.4 
: per cent. The figure of the 

wa steel industry was particue- 
ste encouraging because of its dependency upon 
activity within the durable goods industries, the 
latter having been the most postrate during the 
depression. 

The actual figures show that employees of manu- 
facturing industries reporting numbered 2,535,659 
in 1929 and 2,689,086 at the end of 1936.... 

A Federal census of the unemployed is essential. 

. There are many questions that such a census 
would answer. For instance, are the unemployed 
skilled or unskilled workers? Are they men or 
women? Of what age? How many members of 
one family are listed as unemployed where work 
for the natural bread winner would take all from 
the rolls? How many unnaturalized aliens are in- 
cluded ? | 

I am conident that with this basic information 
and with sympathetic cooperation of all groups 
within the country, we could do much toward di- 
minishing unemployment during the present year, 
—(From a statement issued in New York, Jan. 23.) 
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HE current automobile strike il- 


lustrates and clarifies many of 
the issues associated with the Green- 
Lewis fight within the American 
labor movement, and suggests the 
direction which the policy of the 
C. I. O—the Lewis Organization—is 
taking. It also discloses some of the 
obstacles in the path of the Lewis 
program and of the practice of in- 
dustrial as against craft unionism. 


While this strike is being carried | 


on under what appear to be new 
auspices and a novel strategy, much 
of what is happening is reminiscent 
of developments from 1933 to 1935. 


The union directly concerned with 
the strike—The United Automobile 
Workers—is essentially the union 
founded by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor several years before. 
It has meanwhile switched its affili- 
ation from the A. F. of L. to the C. I. 
O. The principal officers of the union 
today were the officers of the union 
while it was still in the Federation. 


THE SURFACE DEMANDS 


No one outside of the union knows 
its present membership. But judging 


gone on strike, newspaper estimates 
of the number of sit-down strikers, 
and similar data, the union is no 
stronger in the automobile manu- 
facturing industry than it was in its 
earlier incarnation. And in early 
1935 the membership of the A. F. 
of L. unions was less than 15 per 
cent of the numbers then employed 
in the industry. 


The issues around which the strike 


Professor of Economics, Columbia University, and formerly Chairman of the Automobile Labor Board. 


for all employees. Charges of im- 
proper lay-off and hiring and dis- 
crimination. because of union mem- 
bership and activity were handled 
by authorizing the board, set up by 
the President’s settlement, to make 
and enforce seniority rules and to 
hear and decide all cases of alleged 
discrimination. 

The speed-up was not dealt with 
by the terms of the settlement, but 
this is one of those perennial indus- 
trial problems which for a long time 
may be expected to be the subject 
of dispute and mutual recrimination 
in this as in other industries. 


WHERE THE CONFLICT DIFFERS 


In 1934 hours of work were fixed 
by the terms of the NRA code, and 
the general level of wages had been 
raised by the industry in the spring 
of the same year. Wage rates and 
earnings have since been increased 
by rate advances and bonuses, and 
maximum hours have been fixed at 
40 a week and 8 a day, with time- 
and-one-half for all time worked in 
excess of the daily or weekly maxi- 


mum. 
by the list of the plants that have | 
_ conceded the right to collective bar- 
| gaining through freely chosen rep- 


is now being fought are substantially ~ 


the same issues which were settled 
in the President’s Automobile Settle- 
ment of March, 1934. The principle 
of proportional representation was 
the answer at that time to the un- 
ion’s demand that it be designated 
as the exclusive bargaining agency 


Finally, the President’s settlement 


| Tresentatives to any group, however 


organized, non-union or union. The 
union now reiterates the demand for 
collective bargaining. 


If the union is the same and the 
Specific issues over which it is fight- 
ing are unchanged, what then dis- 
tinguishes this conflict from its pre- 
decessors? It is surely not union 
structure, since the struggle for su- 
premacy by craft and industrial 
unions promises to become a much 
more serious impediment to organi- 
zation now than it was in 1933-35. 

The essential differences are to be 
found in the methods of organizing 
and of industrial warfare practiced 


labor: How a “Spy System’ 


Functions in Industrial Conflicts 


(An article on the principal 
moves in the automobile strike 
and the legislative proposals to 
which they gave rise will be found 
on page 2.) 


MONG the most prolific seed beds 
of new legislation are inquiries 
conducted by Congress. 


The investigation into labor es- 
pionage now being carried on by the 
Senate committee headed by Senator 
Robert M. La Follette (Prog.), of 
Wisconsin, turned last week to ex- 
amination of an agency which sells 
“industrial harmony.” The purpose 
of this committee’s hearings is to lay 
the basis for a law that will curb 
the use of professional strike break- 
ers and detective agencies as weap- 
ons for the breaking up of unions. 


The agency on which the commit- 
tee’s powers of publicity were trained 
within the past few days is a five- 
headed organization known as the 
Corporation Auxiliary Company. It 
Was organized as five different cor- 
porations, the officers serving in the 
same capacity in each and receiving 
part of their salaries from each. Re- 
ceipts from clients were paid partly 
to each. The largest client was 
shown to be the Chrysler Motor Cor- 
poration. 

Senator La Follette interpreted 
the purpose of the fivefold form of 


' organization to be a device for 


avoidance of publicity. The Secur- 
ities & Exchange Commission re- 
quires that industrial companies re- 
port each item paid which exceeds 
$20,000 in amount. By dividing the 
amounts paid for the agency’s serv- 
ices, the client companies were able, 
the Senator held, to avoid the neces- 
sity of reporting these outlays. 
Agency witnesses refused to corrob- 
orate that interpretation. 


ESPIONAGE SIDE-LIGHTS 

Among the facts which the inves- 
tigation disclosed were: 

1—From a list of 30 operatives 
(“spies”), 23 were found to belong 
to unions, the espionage corporation 
paying the union dues. 

2—Proceedings of meetings of 
the United Automobile Workers’ 
unions were regularly reported to 
the corporation management in 
whose plants the workers were em- 
ployed. 

3.—Reports were made to clients 
on sermons or college lectures 
in which the view was set forth that 
the interests of labor and industry 
differed. 

4—An operative was paid to ac- 
company one union leader while on 
vacation so as to test the “sound- 
ness” of his views on industrial and 
labor subjects for the benefit of the 
employer. 

o.—The difficulty of obtaining op 


eratives has increased markedly 
since the opening of the Senate 
committee’s hearings. 

One of the first tasks awaiting the 
committee is questioning George A. 
Boysen, president of the Flint Alli- 
ance—the first aspect of its work 
which bears directly on the strike 
in General Motors plants. 


This is being undertaken on the 
request of the unions, who allege 
that Mr. Boysen’s leadership of this 
civic and company union group is 
evidence that General Motors is 
pulling the strings in a movement 
that purports to be an organization 
of workers. 


LABOR BOARD’S ROLE 


To many observers it has ap- 
peared strange that the National La- 
bor Relations Board has played no 
role in the General Motors strike 
despite the fact that its creation 
was declared to be for the purpose of 
avoiding strife in just such a situa- 
tion as the present one. 

The answer to that puzzle lies 
partly in the fact that the company 
does not recognize the authority of 
the Board. When complaints of dis- 
crimination for union activity were 
lodged against the company in St. 
Louis and the Board issued a cease 
and desist order, the company se- 
cured a court stay against its en- 
forcement on the ground that the 
Board had no constitutional right to 
regulate labor relations in manu- 
facturing. 


NLRB GOES TO COURT 

_ The Board last week asked the 
court to reverse itself on the ground 
that circumstances had changed and 
interstate commerce was being in- 
terrupted because of the dispute. 

On the larger question of why no 
application has been made by the 
union for the Board to hold an elec- 
tion to determine the bargaining 
agency desired by the majority of 
workers, the union’s answer is based 
on the company’s attitude toward 
collective bargaining. Union leaders 
deny that they fear an unfavorable 
outcome. First, they claim ma- 
jority support. Second, they assert 
that an election victory would be 
nullified by the company’s policy. 

The announced policy of the com- 
pany is to bargain with no agency 
exclusively, whether chosen by the 
majority of workers or not. 

The Labor Board holds that such 
a policy is not collective bargaining. 
Its position is that such a procedure 
means one of two things. Either 
different terms may be granted to 
different groups, with the result that 


the less successful one will be de- | 


stroyed or no one group will be 
granted terms not granted to all the 
others. In the latter case, the 
Board has argued on several occa- 
sions, the company might agree 
with a weak group and then use the 
terms secured as a lever for refusing 
better terms to other groups. 


by the C. I. O., and in its concep- 
tion of the ultimate goal of trade 
unionism in this country. 
Organizing activities are first of 
all conducted under a highly cen- 
tralized authority and management. 
The inevitable effect of this strategy 
is to spread the area of indus- 
trial conflict and to depend more 
and more on sympathetic strikes 
and even limited general strikes. 


| determined minority to shut down 
| large industries and, where the local 


authorities and the employers are 


f | genuinely desirous of preventing 


Thus in the automobile industry | ; 


there has been a strong probability 


that the glass strike, initiated by a | 


union affiliated with the C. I. O.,, 
would before long shut down the 
majority of the automobile plants of 
the country. The board of strategy, 
created to manage the General Mo- 
tors strike, is composed of represent- 
atives of the automobile, glass, and 
C. I. O. unions. In place of strikes 
by single unions in single occupa- 
tions, plants and industries, there is 
here the threat of simultaneous en- 
gagements in several industries or 
throughout an industrial area. 


NEW STRIKE TACTICS 


The program of the C. I. O., in- 
deed, appears to contemplate joint 
strikes in the coal and steel indus- 
tries, just as we have now joint 
strikes in the glass and automobile 
industries, not to speak of the nu- 


LEO WOLMAN 


merous shut-downs in related in- 
dustries. 

Another feature of the C. I. O. 
plan is the apparent adoption of the 
sit-down _ strike. Whatever the 
origin of this device, it has now be- 
come one of the accepted offensive 


measures of the Lewis unions. By | 


its use it is possible for a small but 


| 


| | bloodshed, to defy for an unlimited | 


period of time, the police aad courts | 


| in any locality. 


The sit-down strike is obviously a 
profound development in the history 
of strikes and lockouts in this coun- 


| try. Whereas, in the past, employers 


were deemed to benefit from the 


issuance of injunctions and the ac- | 


tivities of the police, this weapon 


_ Since it has so far effectively para- 
| lyzed the established instruments of | 
| law and order. 


Associated with this form of strike 


_ is a growing propensity to use the 


strike as a means of winning union 
recognition, achieving what the 
union considers a_ satisfactory 
method of collective bargaining, and 
settling any of the multitude of is- 
sues arising out of the relations of 
employees and employers. 

While there is little evidence that 
the number of strikes has so far 
been abnormally large for a period 


_ Of business recovery, the outlook i: 
'more threatening. 


In spite of a 
considerable growth since 1933 in 
the labor law of this country, defin- 
ing and clarifying the rights of or- 


ganized labor, and an unusual ex- 
pansion in the mediation and con- 
ciliation machinery of local govern- 
ments and of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it appears to have become 
harder rather than easier to avoid 
Strikes and to settle them once they 
have started. 


RECOURSE TO POLITICS 


A major factor in this situation 
is the feeling, now quite general in 
industry and in 


' munities, that the questions com- 
has more than restored the balance | 


monly met in the administration of 


| industrial relations have become po- 


justed through legislation and the 
decisions of Government agencies. 


This view of the direction of labor 
relations obviously grew out of our 
experience with the NRA, the sev- 
eral national labor boards, and a 
series of related events too well- 
known to require further discussion 
here. The practical effect of the 
prevalence of this attitude of mind, 
however, is to make more difficult 
the swift settlement of the custom- 
ary issues of industrial relations, 
since one or both of the parties to a 
potential conflict are now looking 
for aid, comfort, wisdom, policy and 
decision to another and political 
power, whether it be the Congress, 


industrial com- | 


THE UNREST LABOR WORLD: ITS CAUSE AND RESULTS 


By LEO WOLMAN, 


the Secretary of Labor, or the Presi- 
dent himself. 

More important, perhaps, than 
these developments in union tactics 
and strategy is the C. 1. O. concep- 


| tion of the appropriate positions and 


functions of the organized labor 
movement in the American indus- 
trial economy. 

In his debates with Mr. Green, 
Mr. Lewis has more than once men- 
tioned the failure of the A. F. of L. 
to organize more than three million 


| of the 30 million or more organiza- 


ble employees in the country. 


litical questions finally to be ad- ips GOAL OF UNIONISM 


As a practical matter, of course, 
30 million is a fantastic figure. The 
organization of even 10 million em- 
ployees is an extraordinary under- 
taking, because the present mem- 
bership of all unions in this coun- 
try—A. F. of L., C. I. O., and the 
independents—probably falls short 
of the peak membership in 1920 of 
5,100,000 by roughtly 1,000,000 mem- 
bers. 

But the fact remains that the goal 
of the C. I. O., as evidenced by iis 
program for organizing the steel, 
automobile, rubber, textile, electrical 
manufacturing and other indus- 
tries, is the achievement of univer- 
sal unionism and the application of 

[Continued on Page 15.] 
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WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


Washington, D. C. 


Again for the 5th Consecutive Year 


Che 


Leads Every Newspaper in America in Advertising Lineage 


Figures that prove two indisputable facts—that Washington, D. C., is a 
major market of rich potentialities—and that The Star is recognized as the 
dominating newspaper in the National Capital and contiguous territory. 


Circulation Constantly 
on the Increase 


A convincing testimonial that the public appreciates a 
progressive, clean, interesting and trustworthy newspaper, 


giving it outstanding preference. 


Circulation Record for the Last 7 Years 


Follow the lines that show the steady upward trend of 


Net Paid, Less All Returns 
Daily. 


The Star’s Circulation! 


.--138,135 
...130,419 


cost 
.-.114,524 


contemporary by 1,219,229 lines. 


Sunday Paper 


124,635 


--123,615 


1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1938 |. 1984 
jon 
135,000 

, 180,000 
120,000 


The Washington Star 


New York News 
Pittsburgh Press 


Baltimore Sun (Evening and Sunday) 18,582,498 
Milwaukee Journal 


Los Angeles Times 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 


The Star (Evening and Sunday) 
2nd Newspaper (Morning and Sunday) 
3rd Newspaper (Evening Only) 
4th Newspaper (Morning and Sunday) 


Sth Newspaper (Evening Only) 


Washington Newspapers: 


Advertising Lineage 
on the Increase 


The Star, during 1936, gained 1,137,854 lines over 
the previous year, and exceeded its nearest National 


National Leaders in Advertising Lineage 
As Reported by Media Records, Inc., 1936 


Lines 


22,975,043 


Tre Mew York Ties. 2 21,755,814 


19,838,944 
18,654,072 


17,085,012 
16,660,770 
16,595,632 


The Star, during 1936, printed 11,455,178 lines more 
advertising than the second Washington newspaper 


22,975,043 
11,519,865 
11,347,932 
10,159,785 
6,515,453 


The Star’s outstanding leadership is even more remarkable because of its 


The Star is the home newspaper in the National Capital and the 25-mile shop- 
ing radius into Maryland and Virginia that constitute the Washington Market. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. 


refusal to publish any advertising of distilled liquor ond to its rejection 


of many thousands of lines of proffered advertising which did not meet its 
standards of rigid censorship. 


CHICAGO OFFICE—John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


| The Star—Evening and Sunday—Goes into nearly every worthwhile home in the Washington Market 
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THE DELUGE—WHAT THEN? 


UTSIDE the White House eight hats half hid 

sixteen circled eyes. Newspaper men waited 

restive while photographers’ flash bulbs popped, 
shutters clicked. 

Impatient was the flood relief committee ap- 
pointed by the President. 

A query—“What are the President’s orders?” 

“To step on it,” the answer came from WPA Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins. 

Five hundred miles away rivers rolled on, spread 
destruction, hundreds of lives lost, millions of dol- 
lars in property engulfed. 

In the White House lights burned late as the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, CCC, Health Service 
were placed on a war time basis to aid the Red Cross. 


grRING after string of box cars are shunted from 
all corners of the country to streak over right-of- 
way tracks with emergency supplies. 

As the water rises the prayer goes up for boats. 


Tough muscled Coast Guardsmen are routed in- 
land away from raging seas to mad rivers. Motor 


whale boats evacuate villages instead of ships. 

The CCC with its boys from Harlem, from the 
Golden Gate, from Georgia, from Texas, drop all 
work, aid marooned sufferers, strengthen levees. 

The WPA forgets its rules and regulations, sends 
thousands into flood areas to man depots, work sew- 
ing factories through the night to provide clothing, 
bedding for flood victims, routes surplus foods into 
the region from a 300-mile radius. 


ANOTHER ‘fectaigit before the full toll of the 
first flood of 1937 can be gauged. 

Another fortnight before the full force of the 
river god will batter its way into the Gulf. 

Another fortnight of back-breaking work. An- 
other fortnight of terror on the levees. 

Then the years of rehabilitation, reconstruction, 
belated flood prevention and control. 

Experts know—natural reservoirs, nature’s flood 
preventatives, have been destroyed through exploita- 
tion of land, through civilization’s planless march. 

Experts know that drainage of 31 States, or 45 per 
cent of the nation’s entire drainage, passes through 
the Mississippi Valley. . 

Experts know that floods can be controlled. 


HE Red Cross, clearing house for appeals, runs 
up its mercy flag over its greatest peace-time 
task, 
Nickels, dimes, dollars and checks pour in as the 
nation responds. 
Scores of concentration camps for flood refugees 


are put into operation. Dozens of temporary hos- 
pitals are set up. A thousand Red Cross nurses are 
on duty in field hospitals, in immunization work and 
in visiting the sick in their homes. Red Cross trains, 
trucks and boats rush food, clothing, bedding and 
medical supplies into all affected counties. 

Over and above all—a million homeless with epi- 
demics riding the flood crest to threaten exposure 
cases, 


CTION now—planning later. 

Over flood maps fingers of Secretary of War 

Woodring and Gen. Malin Craig, Army Chief of 
Staff, spot emergency areas. Troops are dispatched 
to inundated sections to aid in rescue work, to evac- 
uate hamlets, towns and cities, to speed much-needed 
supplies, to preserve order, to “shoot to kill” where 
looting occurs. 
- Army engineers are dispatched to the billion dol- 
lar levee system of the lower Mississippi. Plans are 
drafted in case the 1,500 mile river course south of 
Cairo, Ill., gets out of control. Plans are drafted 
for any contingency in a region of 150,000 square 
miles extending 50 miles back on each side of the 
Mississippi. Will the levees hold? 


bs aa 


[JEADING the fight against disease—the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Planes clear the flying fields loaded with serums, 
and other medical supplies. Sixty-three gallons of 
typhoid vaccine are shipped. Only seven drops 
required for one vaccination—judge the quantity. 

The Air Regulations Division of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce authorizes the various air lines to 
carry on off-line non-scheduled operations in flying 
food, medical supplies into the flooded areas, and in 
flying refugees out. This special authority extends 
for the duration of the emergency. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission drops its 
regulations, authorizes railroads, motor bus opera- 


TEX twenty, ehirty | hours the same fingers grip 
communication controls. 


“Keep those damned lines open.” 
over sills, over ankles. Minutes drift into a night- 
mare of hours. The lines are kept open. 

The Navy dispatches 100 officers and 800 enlisted 
men to handle communications, a voluntary basis in 
accordance with the Department's Red Cross emer- 
gency plan. Officers and more men of the Naval 
Communications reserve are drafted for active duty 
in flooded areas. Radio stations are augmented by 
reservists, 

Power boats equipped with portable pack trans- 
mitters establish contact with field offices. 

Strange records for bravery ride the flood crest. 


Water sloshes 


OW what? 

After two major flood disasters in 12 months 
will the Government definitely commit itself to the 
national flood control program as envisioned by the 
Army engineers? 

Will the Government adopt the recommendations 
made by soil conservation experts showing how a 
far-flung plan of reforestation of denuded areas and 
checking of rapid run-off surfaces would restrain 
flood tendencies. 

After the deluge of 1936 Congress authorized 
$300,000,000 for flood controls—then failed to ap- 
propriate the money. 

Will the nation expand that program and strait- 
jacket the flood waters for all time? 


—— 


| 


—Photos, Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


tors to go the limit in speeding aid. 


DEREK Fox 


How to Secure a Patent 
On New Variety of Plant 


[s it possible to obtain a patent on a new variety 
of plant? 

New. varieties of plants which may be asexually 
reproduced are patentable at the Patent Office. 
Thus the person who develops a new type of plant 
may be protected as are inventors of mechanical 
devices. 

In filing an application for a plant patent the 
specifications should be in duplicate. Where colors 
are involved, the drawing also should be in dupli- 
cate. Color drawings must be made on heavy (2 or 
3 ply) Whatman paper (or equal), in permanent 
water or oil colors. Where color is not a variation 
upon which the claim for a patent is made, the 
drawing may be filed in black and white. 

The Patent Office asks that the drawings and 
Specifications be filed in duplicate so that it may 
retain the original application while the Agricul- 
ture Department is furnished the duplicates. The 
Agriculture Department decides whether the va- 
riety is new. 


In the application the patent seeker must affirm 
that the plant has been asexually reproduced and 
that it was introduced to the public before May 
23, 1930. 


What are the grounds for issuance of a patent? 


For some fruits, flavor and color are distinctive 
features on which a patent may be granted. Some 
claims are easily established. For example, length 
of ripening period is regarded as a distinctive 
characteristic of different varieties of grapes. 

One grape which has been patented ripens from 
15 to 25 days earlier than ordinary varieties. Har- 
vest of this variety of grape can. be completed be- 
fore the Concord grape is ripe. The date of ripen- 
ing in this particular case is established by affidavits 
from three responsible experts in grape culture, 


The Patent Office will consider affidavits from # statement to each employe telling the exact amount 


recognized botanists or horticulturists as to the 
novelty of a variety for which a patent is sought. 
No plant patent may be issued for a variation due 
to climatic conditions, methods of cultivation or soil 
treatment. 

“Certain varieties of plants are outside the scope 
of the present law. Tuber-propagated plants and 
plants reproduced from seeds are in this classifi- 
cation. 


The Social Security Act: 
Questions and Answers 


AS there been any change in the ruling on 
status of employers who voluntarily pay their 
employes’ share of the payroll tax? 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has ruled 
that amounts so voluntarily contributed by employ- 
ers are not wages, and not subject to the tax. Thus 
the employer with a $10,000 a week payroll who 
pays his employes $100 share of the tax no longer 
must regard the $100 as extra compensation. His 
Share of the tax (1 per cent of his taxable pay roll) 
will be also $100. 

Is a notation on a check issued to an employe 
sufficient statement for the employer to make for 
the deductions from the employe’s payroll? 


The Act requires employers to make a written 


i 


deducted from his wages. A notation on a pay- 
roll check is sufficient. The employer may make 
this statement in any convenient manner but the 
employe must be enabled to determine whether 
the tax has been correctly computed. 

Are employes of Federal Home Loan Banks er- 
empt from the provisions of the Act? 

The Act specifically excludes services performed 
for an “instrumentality of the United States.” 
Most of the corporations under the supervision of 
the Farm Credit Administration have been held 
to be such, and their employes are therefore ex- 
empted from the provisions of the Act. 

If a “distributor agent” is engaged by a news- 
paper to handle paper distribution, who must pay 


the tar on the wages of “carriers” employed by the 
agent ? 


If the “distributor agent” is an independent con- 
tractor who makes such service his business, he is 
regarded as the employer. If the agent is an em- 


ploye of the newspaper then the newspaper is the 
employer. 

What form should the employer use for report- 
ing the unemployment insurance section of the 
tax (Title 1X)? 

The employer should file his return for the cal- 
endar year 1936 on Form 940, obtainable from the 
local Collectors of Internal Revenue, 
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A Government Publication 
Designed to Aid Teachers 


OES the Federal Government issue any publi- 

cation designed to give teachers and educa- 
tional leaders information on latest developments 
in education? 


School Life, monthly publication of the United 
States office of Education is published to give edu- 
cators the latest developments of this nature, par- 
ticularly those relating to governmental activities. 

It contains information of free or low cost motion 
picture films, lantern slides, maps, posters and other 
useful teaching and reference aids, available from 
Government agencies. 

The magazine also contains educational news, 
announcements of educational meetings, news of 
the Future Farmers of America organization, na- 
tional and State school legislation, new books and 
pamphlets. 

A free copy of School Life may be obtained upon 
request to the Office of Education. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1 a year. 

If you wish to keep informed as to the thousands 
of educational bulletins and pamphlets issued by 
the Federal Government, write to the Office of Edu- 
cation asking for Education Price List No. 31. This 
will be sent to you free of charge and if you desire, 
your name will be placed on a mailing list so that 
you will receive each revised issue of the catalog. 


Want a Community Forum? 
How Government Will Help 


[Ss it possible to obtain Gensament help in setting 
up community forums? 

The United States Office of Education is supere 
vising an experimental project under which it is 
conducting demonstrational forums at selected cene 
ters and the data it has gathered from this expere 
lence is being used to provide information for other 
communities interested. 

Through community forums, it is explained, it 
is hoped that communities may be kept better in- 
formed as to their civic responsibilities both from 
national, State and local viewpoints. Such meetings 
are primarily discussion groups on current prob- 
lems conducted under the supervision of trained 
leaders. 

“A Step Forward For Civic Education”, a pam- 
phlet dealing with programs for public forums and 
some of the problems involved in setting up such 
forums may be obtained free by writing to the 
Office of Education. The office will also answer any 
inquiries from educational authorities or commun- 
ity leaders on procedure in setting up such com- 
munity discussion centers. 

“Education for Democracy-Public Affairs Forums” 
has been compiled by the Office of Education as a 
handbook for forum leaders and managers. It pre- 
sents factual material on the Des Moines and other 
forums and contains a bibliography. I* is sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents at Washington, 


~D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 


A tabulation of more than 400 pamphlets giving 
names, authors, and prices of various public affairs 
pamphlets, has been compiled by the Office of Edu- 
cation for the use of forum leaders and may be 
obtained free by writing to the Office of Education. 

Another booklet on forums, “Safeguarding De- 
mocracy Through Adult Civic Education,” sells for 
5 cents and may be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 
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When democracies disagree. 
A Nazi birthday. Plead- 
ing for death in Russia. 


T may be that the weather man 

has been getting a little jealous 
on the subject of publicity. 

Anyhow, 
been a poor risk for any moves in 
the State Department or the Chan- 
celleries of Europe that depended on 
a “big press.” While the United 
States had its Ohio and Mississippi, 
Europe had gales and floods with 
their attendant disease and food 
Shortage, with, perhaps, one group 
of persons just a little bit pleased 
over the hand nature was taking 
in their affairs. In battered Madrid, 
weary loyalists rejoiced in the brief 
surcease from attack as insurgents 
were compelled to turn their atten- 
tion to rising waters. 

It was perhaps just as well that 
the American press was so preoc- 
cupied as Walter Runciman, presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade, 
slipped out of town. His departure 
differed from his arrival in the hope 


expressed for an Anglo-American 
trade agreement. 

Not that the inscrutable counte- 
nance of Britain’s “Secretary of 
Commerce” betrayed by one extra 
line that he felt after mutual con- 
versations that the two countries 
were pretty far away from agree- 
ment. 


_ TRADE DIFFICULTIES 


But a comparison of two state- | 


the week would have | 


ments tells an interesting story. 
On Jan. 25, after talking with Mr. 
Runciman following the 


| tary of State, Secretary of the 


Treasury and Secretary of Com- 
merce, there are reliable rumors 
around Washington as to some of 


the issues with which the Ameri- | 


can and British officials collided in | 
trying to find a way toward agree- 


ment. 


For one, there was American’ 


| neutrality. Could the British be as- 


latter’s | 


week-end visit at the White House, | 
' Secretary of State Hull announced 


that Great Britain and the United 
States were agreed in principle on 
negotiation of a trade pact. 

On Jan. 27, the eve of the depart- 


ure of its distinguished guest for 


sured of supplies when the United 
States clamps down a war embargo? 

For another, there were British 
trade preferences. Could the United 
States be assured “most favored na- 


_ tion” treatment under a commercial 


pact with Britain? 


(Note: It was 
Runciman who had put through the 
preferential agreement with Argen- 


- tina on the eve of the recent Buenos 
_ Aires conference.) 


New York and London, the British © 


Embassy announced that “further 
exploration will be necessary be- 
fore it can be determined whether 
there is a firm basis upon which 
detailed negotiation can take place 
for a reciprocal trade agreement.” 

Although there have been found 
no “key-hole listeners” as the Board 
of Trade President conversed suc- 


| cessively with the President, Secre- 


On Capitol Hill, the President's 
request for a three-year extension 
of his trade agreement-making au- 
thority, successfully topped opposi- 
tion in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and landed in the House. 


FOUR YEARS OF NAZIISM 

But come what floods may, the 
press planned space for a story on 
Jan. 30. 

Adolf Hitler had summoned the 


Reichstag (in name only) to serve 
as a background for an important 
pronouncement on the fourth an- 
niversary of the Nazis coming to 
power. 

There he announced the with- 
drawal of Germany’s signature from 
the “war guilt clause” of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. He proclaimed na- 
tionalization of the Reichsbank and 
all railroads, and forbade Germans 
to accept Nobel prizes. 

The Reichstag extended for four 
more years the Realmleader’s power 
to rule by decree. 


BRITISH BID FOR PEACE * 

Both Great Britain and France 
had taken special occasion to let 
Der Fuehrer Know beforehand 
where they stand on a few points. 

British Foreign Secretary Eden 
told the House of Commons that 
“Germany has it in her power to 
influence a choice that will decide 
not only her own fate but that of 
Europe, with Britain ready to help 
but “on one condition—economic 
collaboration and political appease- 
ment must go hand in hand.” 

French Premier Blum, at Lyons, 


|, pledged France to aid Germany if 


the latter is willing also to make a 


+ 
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No court action on power lines. 
The President decides. SEC’s 
court victory. 


As THE day moves closer when 

the Federal Government will 
have millions of horse power in elec- 
trical energy to sell, prospects of 
conciliatory arrangements with pri- 
vate utility interests recede. 

The first round in the court battle 
to compel utility holding companies 
to register with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and to sub- 
mit to its regulations was won by 
the Government. 

In the field of administration, 
chances of conciliation had arisen 
between the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the private utilities. A 
conference of Government officials 
and private interests had sought last 
September to canvass the possibili- 
ties of a power pool, reducing direct 
competition to a minimum. 

Hopes were dashed last week when 
President Roosevelt, having received 
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E ACH return to the Gotham 

is an exciting surprise. The 
same elegance is there... 
the same gentility ... the 
same wealth of tradition—but 
now, harmoniously blended in 
a setting of ultra smart mod- 
ernity. Real values in fine 
living. 


FIFTH AVE. at $Sth ST.. NEW YORE 


A Distinguished 
Address in 
New York 


Located on aristocratic 
Park Avenue, convenient 
to the business, social 
and amusement centers. 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 
Suites $10 
Ownership Management 


1. C. THORNE and 
1. 1, ATKINSON 


PARK AVE> Stst to 52nd Sts. 
NEW YORK 


Utilities: 


The Doom of "Cooperation With TVA 


preliminary studies, sent a message 
to all participants in the conference 
saying that negotiations were off. 

The reason? 

Wrote the President: 

“Since the conference of Sept. 30, 
a sweeping preliminary injunction 
has been issued against the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority upon the 


application of 19 utility companies, | 
_ineluding certain companies which | 


were parties to the conference. The 
securing of an injunction of *this 


broad character, under the circum- 


sion 


stances, precludes a joint transmis- 
facility arrangement, and 
makes it advisable to discontinue 
these conferences.” 


PRESIDENT STEPS IN 

Thus definitely did the President 
make his decision to support the 
policy militantly espoused by TVA 
Director Lilienthal, SEC Commis- 
sioner Ross, and the Congress blocs 
led by Senator George W. Norris 
(Ind.), of Nebraska, and Representa- 
tive John E. Rankin (Dem.), of Mis- 
Sissippi. He turned his back on the 
course urged in a public letter by 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of 
the TVA. 

Emerging from a luncheon con- 
versation with the President, Sena- 
tor Norris was asked: “Does Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action mean Federal 
warfare on private utilities?” 

Replied the Senator: 

“Not necessarily—it means fair- 
ness and that the Government will 
not have its hands tied behind its 
back. The President’s action was 
perfectly justified.” 


THE UTILITIES’ REPLY 

Replying for the utility companies, 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Com- 
pany, gave this version of the facts: 

The injunction was applied for on 
Aug. 19. An invitation to a con- 
ference on pooling power was issued 
on Sept. 17. Asked to discontinue 
the court action, the utilities taking 
part in the conference declined to 
do so unless the TVA would discon- 
tnue duplication of transmission 
lines and distribution systems. The 
TVA declined in the slightest degree 
to do so and by the same token the 
utilities declined to alter the prog- 
ress of the law suit. 

Mr. Willkie added that the Presi- 
dent did not then or at any time be- 
fore or after suggest any question or 
criticism in regard to either the law 
Suit or the application for a tempo- 
rary injunction. 

“I am unable,” concluded Mr. Will- 
kie, ‘to understand how the tempo- 
rary injunction precludes either the 
pooling of transmission, the studying 
of the various problems arising out 
of the TVA operations or the work- 
ing out of a permanent solution. The 
dismissal of the law suit or the dis- 
missal of the injunction would place 
our property at the mercy of the 
uncontrolled discretion of the TVA.” 


A HINT OF NEW POLICY 

The President’s action has this 
immediate effect. It is an arrow 
pointing the way for the committee 
on a permanent power policy which 
Was appointed Jan. 18 under the 
chairmanship of PWA Administrator 
Ickes. 

Mr. Ickes has indicated that the 
committee will report its recommen- 
dations this week for methods to 
be used in selling power from the 
Bonneville dam but will take longer 
to outline its suggested plan to be 
applied to all Government dams. 

Bonneville dam, to be completed 
this year, is the project lowest 
downstream on the Columbia River 
among ten dams on the river whose 
construction was approved during 
the Hoover Administration by the 
Army engineers. 

The one farthest upstream is also 


| 


in process of construction. It will 
be the largest structure built by 
man. Under the name of Grand 
Coulee, it will make available more 
power than all the TVA dams com- 
bined, part of it to be used for 
pumping water to irrigate a million 
and a half acres of semi-desert land. 


‘GREATER TVA’ IN PROSPECT 

Stretching ahead into the future is 
the prospect of the unified develop- 
ment of this river like that of the 
Tennessee River but on a larger 
scale and with wider possibilities. 
Such is the vista which lends sig- 
nificance to the formulas now being 
shaped to govern the power policies 
of the Federal Government. 

The pending injunction against 
the TVA was made the occasion for 
a bill introduced into the Senate 
last week by Senator Hugo L. Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama. It would pro- 
hibit any lower court issuing an in- 
junction because of alleged invalid- 
ity of a law until the Supreme Court 
had ruled on the law’s constitution- 
ality. 

More to the Government’s liking 
was the decision of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in New York, N. Y., which 
held valid the registration require- 
ments of the Utility act of 1935 and 
ruled that the Electric Bond and 
Share Company must register with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. An injunction was issued, 
denying the company the use of the 
facilities of interstate commerce 
until it complied. 


A stay of the injunction was ap- 


+ 


plied for until the case has been 
finally decided by the Supreme 
Court. The Government had form- 
erly given its assent to waiving 
penalties until the final determina- 
tion. 


Not ruled on were terms confer- 
ring on the SEC authority to 
supervise the network of holding 
companies that control the electric 
power industry. Among the powers 
involved is the authority to order the 
realignment of properties so as to 
create geographic and economic 
units. The interlocking of control 
through financial power and official 
personnel would be subject to the 
SEC and the operation of service and 
management units would be obliged 
to conform to Federal standards. 


Previous attempts of utility com- 
panies to anticipate this case by 
enjoining the operation of the law 
were dismissed on appeal to the 
Supreme Court, the tribunal holding 
that the Government should be 
given the opportunity first to bring 
its own case. These other cases may, 
however, be renewed now, since the 
court held that to postpone those 
actions until the final decision on 
the Government’s case might be an 
unreasonable delay. 

SEC officials expressed the hope 
that many companies now wavering 
would register, thereby qualifying to 
refund their debts at lower rates. 


About 18 per cent of the industry is | 


registered, in terms of assets; 67 per 
cent in terms of numbers. 


contribution to lasting European | months, 17 prominent Bolsheviks | 
| (this time, Karl Radek, the writer, 


peace. 
The Bourse was closed in antici- 
pation of sensational developments. 


Meanwhile, the British Foreign | 
Office was in possession of both the | 


German and French replies to its 
recent suggestions on plans for 


_ stopping foreign volunteers going to 
Spain. Both offered conditional co- 


operation in such a venture. 


_ THE SOVIET TRIAL 


Washington was at as much a loss 
as ever to explain the Moscow trial. 
For the second time within a few 


is among them) have been what ap- 
pears to be eagerly proclaiming 
their part in a plot to over- 
throw the Stalin regime. This 


time, however, Germany and Japan | ¢5.. 9 cabinet during the week, 


are being involved as parties to a 
proposed war on the Soviets to ac- 
complish the principal objective. Le- 
on Trotsky, in exile in Mexico, is 
again named the “brains” behind 
the scheme. 

Radek and three others received 


a 


prison terms while the remaining 13 
were meted out the death sentence. 


JAPANESE POLITICS 

Japan is still wrestling with its 
political troubles. 

When General Issei Ugaki, former 
governor of Korea, was unable to 


because the Army disapproved him 
and would not name a War Mine- 
ister, the Mikado was compelled to 
summon Gen. Senjuro Hayashi to 
see if he was any more to the liking 
of the military. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 


To Captains of Industry 
who depend upon 


Lieutenants \\ 


Mas power, or to be more spe- 
cific, brain power—properly 
directed—is the very backbone of 
American industry. 

As the executive head of a busi- 
ness, you realize thoroughly the ap- 
—— of this principle to the 
ieutenants who serve under you— 
the heads of departments, and the 
rank and file on whom you must 
depend 

No need to point out to you that 
through these men and women, lies 
the straight path to success or fail- 
ure. Their achievements and mis- 
takes—the ideas they create—the 
ability they develop—the results 
they produce—are vital facts in your 
thinking about the success of your 
business. 

For on the combined knowledge of 
your employes—on their ability to 
think straight, to develop and carry 
out construetive ideas, to function 
without costly blunders — depends 
the advancement of your business— 
and their own promotion as well. 

Fundamentally, knowledge is 
power—and the effective stimulus 


| to better work is training. So—the 
_ way to increase the power of your 


organization 1s to equip your workers 
with keener mental tools. 

Instill in the lieutenants under 
you a sound understanding of busi- 
ness principles and practice. Train 
them to think and you strengthen 
morale, decrease labor turnover, in- 
crease production and lessen over- 
head. 

It can be done—it has been done 
by some of the most successful busi- 
ness organizations—and it is being 
done increasingly by those concerns 
which have their fingers most closely 
on the pulse of business. 

It is quite natural that you ask 
yourself, “How can I place such 
special educational work into effect? 
By what means can I enlist the 


“ay 

a 


sympathies of my em- 
ployes in such a move- 
ment—and how much 
will it cost?” 

These questions will 
find a ready answer 
through a program of 
training sponsored by 
LaSalle Extension 
University. 

This program com- 
prises a consultation 
with the management 
about the different de- 
partments and key 
men of a business, after 
which survey such em- 
ployes as are interested 
to advance themselves are enrolled 
for the particular training that will 
best meet the requirements of their 
present work—and prepare them for 
their probable lines of advancement 
in your organization. 

n conducting this survey, the 
member of the LaSalle staff who 
interviews the different employes 
explains the factors that determine 
promotion, discusses the ambitions 
of the prospective student, and 
makes it plain to him that, other 
things being equal, his greatest op- 
portunities are with the concern he 
now Is serving. 

When has been com- 
i and when the Employment 

anager or Director of Personnel 
takes interest in the work and keeps 
tab on the records of the men, very 
few fail to “follow through.” If a 
man does not finish, you at least 


have the advantage of knowing his 
limitations. 

The best way to determine the 
practical advantages of this service 
for your institution is by a frank 
discussion of your problems with a 
LaSalle representatwe. He will work 
out with you, if you desire, a come 
plete educational program for your 
institution. 

An appointment can be readily. 
arranged by addressing Director, 
Institutional Service, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, 4101 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LaSalle Extension University 


... internationally famous singer 
of continental songs. Miss Bor- 
doni’s comment was typical... 
“It’s glorious...!” she exclaimed 


renowned decorator... 
author... creator of fine furni- 
ture, says: “I consider the 1937 
Chrysler a signal achievement” 


LOUISE 


are both 


HUSTON 
famous fashion authority and 
writer, says: “The new Chryslers 


autiful and practical. 
The interiors are exquisite” 


CHRYSLER 


THE TALK OF THE 


ENDL (Elsie de Wolfe) Internationally 


famous decorator and stylist, who was Chry- 

sler’s style consultant in the design of these 

beautiful new cars... says, “A refreshing new 
note in style and beauty” 


os. astrologer . 
social register families, says: “I 
am very much impressed with 
the roominess and comfort” 


.. a favorite of 


R MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


international authority.on 
beauty ... art connoisseur, says: 
“A fitting background for every 
perfectly groomed woman” 


. .. illustrator ... author... 
creator of the famous Mario- 
nettes...This new design gives 
a feeling of tremendous power” 
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ASS Mi Li) * + will be as hotly denounced for ‘betraying his 
GUL. ]. Gy friends’ as he will be if he declines at the very 
? . outset to be a partisan to repay partisans.” 
| igen in large majority flatly reject the rere Saas “Nobody, not even Mr. Lewis or Mr. Sloan,” 
assumption of John L. Lewis, chairman of says the Indianapolis Star (Ind.), Kis supposed 
the C, I, O., that support of the President in to get special privileges because of political One Dike That Must Hold 
recent election earned a reward, that of support support of the President. Nobody on either 
in conflicts with employers. The question is side, or any side, is entitled to demand his , 
Cartoonist Sicklin in the Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium-Times brought to a head by Mr. Lewis’ stand in the ‘pound of flesh’ after the polls have closed. EA it ° | é t 
Slippery Going present automobile strike. More than 80 per “Mr. Lewis has not strengthened himself in ITOrla ommen , 
cent of commenting newspapers declare that the esteem of the public by the attitude he has 
h h Fas such an expectation is not justified. However, assumed toward the President.” Pro and Con, on: 
W at T e ito rs 19 per cent argue that the demand 18 warranted “The obvious comment,” suggests the 
; by the political support so given. Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), “is that Mr. 1. Demand For Flood Control 
Are Saying About: Appraisal of the Lewis statement on the Roosevelt brought his present unpleasant situ- 
President and the automobile strike centers on ation upon himself by going into political part- 2. Abolishing Child Labor 
1. Reciprocal Trade Agreements the purported position taken by the labor lead- nership with C. I. O. That partnership makes 
rom er that the “President should lend all legal aid it more difficult for him to act impartially. Yet 3. Value of Parole System 
2. Uncle Sam’s Gold Hoard. because labor had rallied behind the President the President is a big enough man to realize ——_— 
Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post : ” 
: in the election / — Okeh. Ref. Sock Him' what the Presidency is, me what principles are. 4. Suggested Neutrality Laws 
3. Proposed Nicaraguan Canal To the majority of the editors this is not a Ppt “President Roosevelt,” declares the San Fran- ; Pawel 
proper view to take of political obligations in- cisco Chronicle (Rep.), “made the only possible 
curred in campaign support of a presidential i N 
4. Consumer Cooperatives | paig PP p Roosevelt candidacy, might seek reciprocity at reply to the threat of John L. Lewis by refusing control on a large scale, but 50 per cent of 
candidate. The minority argue that the im- | the same moment and for contending causes, in | comment and making it plain that he would commenting editors fear that lack of agree- 
XTENSION for three years of the authority of portance of the organized support of the Roose- which event the President would face what is | not act under political intimidation.” ment among experts prevents effective legislation. 
sup Fetiore] Administration to megetiate recip- velt candidacy by the Lewis organization should ordinarily called a dilemma, equipped with two CALLED ON TO SIDE “Already,” charges the Complaint is made that Congress has failed to 
be recognized. very uncomfortable horns.” Boston Transcript | make needed appropriations, but it is expected now 
rocal trade agreements is approved by 71 per IN FACTION DISPUTE p é . 
cent of commenting newspapers, which argue that YLED The Lewis statement “What would have happened,” asks the Akron (Rep.), “the Administra- to provide for adequate engineering study of the 
alatt STATEMENT ST d by the N BETWEEN MINORITIES... needs of the country as a whole. 
such treaties improve trade relations and promote JUST A BILL FOR is viewe y the New Beacon Journal (Ind.), “if demands had been tion has lent to the strik- ei , rt — 
international peace. York Times (Dem.) as ' made by organized conservative groups dur- ers more assistance and comfort than they have Much faith is placed in the proposal to construc 
A natural flow of trade is held to be beneficial, SERVICES RENDERED . f : . . ; : : dams at the headwaters of rivers. Attention is 
the presentation of a | ing the Hoover administration that the trades | any right to receive. It has permitted them ; " 
not only to this country but also to the rest of the “bill £ . d f : . “eh ee focussed on the need of forests, dams and reser 
world bill for services rendered and a demand for | union movement be smashed? They would | openly to violate the Constitution by seizing | voirs. Soil conservation is regarded as a factor. 
Objectors say that in the carrying out of this pol- | Payment on account. The Times continues: have been howled out of court.” property to which they have no claim what- -_—- 
icy there has been injustice to certain groups and “It is stated that Mr. Lewis. has already PRESIDENT FACED “Mr. Roosevelt will ever. It has failed to enforce its own decree, 
sections, and that the scales should be more finely formed a ‘bloc’ of a hundred members or so in WITH A DILEMMA find,” asserts the Rich- as embodied in the Wagner Law, that collective Chil d L b A dm nt 
balanced. A plea is made especially for agriculture. | Congress. But this is confessedly a very loose mond News Leader | bargaining shall be with an agency of the em- l abdor men e 
Critics point to a decline in the favorable trade kind of liti % BY THE DEMAND 
balance, and argue that foreign trade has not ee afin aS wy (Dem.), “in dealing with ployees’ own choosing. UPREME Court decision sustaining a law which 
shared in general recovery. | two issues—the complete union of labor in the C. I. O., that it looks for as complete sup- “Instead, in the current dispute, it has as- forbids transportation of prison-made goods 
More hopeful are those who declare that — pol- | mass production, and collective bargaining. | port from him as he received from it. sumed, simply because the United Automobile into any State which forbids their sale is de- 
icy is the most constructive that has been initiated | This is far from going along with Mr. Lewis in “He is embarrassed by the first call that Mr. | Workers so state, that this organization is en- gett Me on bong pol eons poo en 
the absurd claim that the Government must stand Lewis makes on him. Labor itself is so much | titled to speak for all workers in any negotia- | products of child labor. This because the court 
by him in all his extreme views because he and | divided in its attitude toward the General Mo- | tions with General Motors Corporation. 
his unions stood by the Government in the | tors strike that even if the President were will- “What more does Mr. Lewis want? How can 
election.” ing (as he may be) to side with the strikers | the cards be further stacked in his favor.” 
“In politics,” asserts the Philadelphia Even- | against the company, he would have to make a “That it places Mr. Roosevelt in an exceed- 
ing Bulletin (Rep.), “there is usually a quid | bitter and unpopular choice between rival | ingly embarrassing position,” according to the 
pro quo, not always by written contract, nor al- | groups.... Cleveland News (Rep.), “is evident, particu- 
ways openly acknowledged.... And many fore- “The President might as well face the issue | larly if he had any thought of intervening in 
saw the possibility that the two rival factions now as hereafter. For he will find that if he the strike. It is an embarrassment, however, 
of organized labor, each having supported the — grants 99 requests and declines the 100th, he to which the President had laid himself open.” 
TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
The Inevitable Trailer (cditor’s Note.—Letters are selected 4 Taxpayers would get their money’s 4 try can do. ... Deport criminal aliens ¢ for $1,200 worth of agricultural com- 24. 
on basis of interest to worth in dams, irrigation and drainage or those who are attempting to destroy modities off my farm each year, I could 
_ ditches and roads and levees... . our democracy. But on no account dis- have retained them in abundance... . 
munications not intended for publis Fair and sensible regulation of strikes criminate against the foreign-born, al- We have not and never will control ; 
b , , cation should be so marked.) are aS much needed as laws on kidnap- ready here, in regard to either jobs or natural causes. England tried it in 
y F yonore pi = iow — for the economic ping and bank robbing. There is no relief. In the scramble for material se- rubber, Brazil in coffee, Hoover in wheat 
and political good o e world. Minimum Wage Legislation difference in forcibly securing advan- curity, let us save something of the —they all failed 
in the Buffalo E 
It is also pointed out that no alternative method Sir:—From the point of view of aman | ‘88s through strikes and getting them | spirit of America, BEATRICE ABBOTT. If we are to make reciprocal treaties, an ae bh . “ vin Way? =— 
of economic disarmament is available. nearly 60 years of age who has always at the end of a pistol in the hands of Melrose, Mass. of which I approve, let them be made acm 1S TRO AMONCER Wey! 
¢ @£ & earned his living as a wage earner in a robber. x k * “after public hearings,” effective to pro- 
But what hope can we have when : oat tect interests in all products or commodi- 
. the field of so-called common labor, one Abuse of Relief Opportunities 
Burying the Tre asury Gol d of the greatest agents for general re- our laws are made by pie-hunters who ae a a 4 an ale i itn ties we have, or can produce, with barred such goods from interstate commerce even 
o ld be an iron-clad law that have failed to make a living in the pro- . American labor. . . . If we continue to | though they are, in themselves, not harmful 
the burial of the country’s gold pul fessions for which they were trained? Government to be paying out such large make reciprocal treaties that involve re- 4 
hoard in Kentucky, 55 per cent of the comment- | jabor to pay a minimum wage for a They know union labor will fight them sums for relief to people who do not striction of production in this country The minority argues that legislation setting up 
ing newspapers take the position that the pre- acai tat Ge ie tak, ton tee when they next come to the pie counter. need relief... . ; we are creating our own unemployment, | standards of labor would probably at present be 
ies Seliek tans tank cena ae | Mee Cottage Grove, Tenn. J, C. RAINEY. There are a bunch of relief workers | relief rolls and economic problems, plus | deemed unconstitutional. The minimum wage de- 
as lost much of its economic value. wage should be sufficient to furnish the s working close to my place right now saricunt ne ta adhe idea 
The others argue that the metal store is of value | average family the ability to live in or- and you ought to see some of the swell | 
as it is the means of pegging the dollar value in dinary comfort and decency. cars they drive, some of them of pretty ee ae . * Proponents insist that the only way to gove 
international markets. The work day or week should be Skilled Labor Shortage high-priced make. . . . Some people get —_ = ern child labor is by the proposed amendment 
Almost all, however, approve the new storage shortened gn Bn _g _ - Sir:—Mr. Cosner (Yeas and Nays, Jan. groceries through the relief and trade The Majority Rule Principle the Federal Constitution. 
spot, so comparatively safe from any warlike in- a 18) believes that American business them in for gasoline... . Sir:—Why these inconsistencies? ‘The 
vader. But many stress the point that euarding th work and then practically all kinds o cannot be built up to absorb the 10,000,- I have been around different parts of two-thirds rule in Democratic conven- 
po hg tie | relief agencies could close up, and there 900 persons Mavi a i 
treasure with arms does not make it impervious to r | p Unemployed. StAVINg VOLE e Unite ates this last couple o tion has been abolished with Adminis- , 
would be considerable less need for old- for the defeat it’ ov 
ravages of bad economics soma nea tik ‘Sioa : h or the defeated candidate for President years and it’s the same all over. ,.. tration approval—probably with Admin- Criminals on Paro e 
for the last three times, I am not yet I think there should be some investi- istration instigation—and only a small 
se Pesos a cad ad on euniey convinced that the unemployment situ- gators sent out. It would save the coun- majority vote now is necessary. NDIGNATION over crimes committed by convicts 
A S d th ° C | =. ation would be as desperate as it is to- try a lot of expense and be easier on us Why all the clamor for a two-thirds trate ssc ets ttt 
econ mian ana day had the losers been victorious. taxpayers. WILLIAM J. DECOURSEY. majority to be given in every and all sie 
rema e Every one of a batch of Southern Springfield, Mo. isi ? cussion in which pst Con 
PPOSITION to the proposed Nicaragua Canal is | jegislation of the nature suggested in news rs which I read last spri of She abolition of tha Whale system. The majority 
voiced by 62 , papers which 2 read last spring con x *k * demanded in that body alone, with the 
ed by per cent of commenting newspa- this article comes well within the mean- tained advertisements for skilled labor d defend the system but would have adopted many 
hile 38 per cent de that th t | ing of the “General Welfare Clause” of , : Producti 1 Resul two-thirds requirement now expunge ee Pt 
paige dia per cent concede that the projec hp Pn Me There were no advertisements from peo- roduction Control Results from nearly all other voting bodies? changes in its administration. They contend 
should be carefully studied and might have some a ey ee pg ae : = ple who wanted jobs, either skilled or Sir:—In review the significance of Florence, Ala. HONEST INQUIRER. parole has been a success in a great majority 
value. ee ourt to the "a gyeree unskilled. For weeks there have been your editorial, “Preserve, Protect and x * * of cases, especially among young offenders. Many 
It is argued that such a canal would be useful in Pie, bath, Mis ae , advertisements in our Boston papers for Defend,” I compliment you. Your edi- : say parole should not be allowed men guilty of vio- 
case a military attack were made on the Panama a die-makers. Should business double to- | torial combined with the quotation of Bank Depesit Comparisons lent crimes. Some declare there are political evils 
Canal, and that it would serve the naval and mer- x * * morrow, it would be impossible to find | President Roosevelt, “People who are Sir:—In your issue of Jan. 18 the front 'b b lis | 1] ‘as, rove of the 
cantile needs of the country in case of earthquakes competent skilled laborers to fill the po- | destitute through no fault of their own page pictogram shows bank deposits of to be abolished and nearly a sapp 
y The Unemployment Problem sitions she 1933 and parole of confirmed criminals. 
in the Panama Canal Zone. . e | Shall not be neglected,’ inspires me as about 40’. billions of dollars in an 
The estimated cost is $770.000,000 d Sir:—Just as long as farm labor is The blame for this condition can be | a farmer to express my opinion that we an estimated 62 billions in 1937. aceite 
with $372.000.0 ta netd Me Mb) unable to secure regular employment at placed right on the doorstep of Mr. | ought to eliminate all control, public and This considerable increase in the 
ith $372, 00,000 for the Panama waterway. It is 10 cents an hour and must buy indus- Roosevelt. The reason this condition | private, that restricts production of number of dollars you apparently inter- : : r 
doubted that it would yield an adequate return on trial products made at a cost of 75 cents exists may be found in the appointment | commodities and products in America pret as reflecting a like increase in value, Neutr ality Legisl ation 
the investment. an hour, just that long only a few in- of Mr. Hopkins, expert spender of other today. Such interpretation no doubt would be 
~ * * dustrial laborers will be needed to pro- peoples’ money, to a position which The effect of control and destruction justified if the dollars at both periods EW ee 
7 : neutrality legislation, prepared by Senator 
cae : duce all farmers can buy, and cities must Should have been given to a man ex- of our crops and commodities has re- had the same meaning. However, if the ale roo er erence ka a effect 
Subsidies to Cooper atives be filled With people seeking relief or perienced in industry. The right man sulted in the importation during the fis- 1933 dollars are uncut, and the 1937 dol- sadlies oe : he t ith 56 
bread lines. would have ascertained from industry cal year ending June 30, 1936, of $2,207,- lars cut down in value, as undoubtedly on business conditions in this country, w 
 gregsempeee the future of consumer cooperatives Relief should be permanent. No gov- what its demands for skilled labor would 000,000 worth of agricultural commodi- they are, would it not be necessary to per cent of commenting newspapers opposing at 
in this country 75 per cent of commenting news- ernment should permit a citizen to really be when the depression lifted. With the ties and byproducts. I submit that had have a common denominator to reach least in part and 44 per cent holding that it is 
papers deny their right to any government sub- need employment and be unable to find millions of men and money at his dis- we produced two-thirds of $1,500,000,000 a correct conclusion? Or has the finan- probably the best law that could be had. 
sidy, arguing that such institutions have succeeded it. There should be a maximum day’s posal he could have furnished the kind worth of those imports it would have cial and economic atmosphere so changed The measure would give the President authority 
here and abroad without such aid which, they say, work and a minimum wage. All relief of craftsmen needed by industry when taken 12 million off relief plus cost of since the President cut down the value to forbid the export of arms and all other “articles 
would rob the movement of its best asset. its ine work shouid be paid the minimum wage, ‘the demand arose. operations. of the dollar that a true comparison can aind terials” to belli ts. Questions are raised 
Se rata aE gO Rey AER ie Ae a hold that but should work 10 hours instead of As to aliens, I believe that we should My individual case is: Through con- be made by mere use of the number of Materials Chigerents. we nat ultimate 
sei eeahemwoulnns aie ace ae an ge eight a day. Bums and loafers then have no more immigration unless there trol I had to turn two families, 10 per- dollars without taking devaluation into | 4S to the enforcement of a provision that uitima 
_ prises are worthy of all aid the govern- would never seek relief, Political pull is a definite demand for the kind of work sons in all, off my farm onto the relief account where that situation is present? | destination of goods to a neutral shall be deter 
Can give, would not be needed to secure work, which those who wish to enter our coun- roll. Had I been able to find sales value Fort Worth, Tex. NORMAN A. DODGE. mined. 
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COOPERATING SOLVE PROBLEMS THAT CROSS STATE LINES 


« 


Strengthening the bonds of 
union. Forty-nine govern- 
ments learning to deal with 
floods, crime, security, taxes. 


ILL a river sweeping far beyond | 
its banks hasten the day of the | 


“more perfect union” among these 
United States? 


Looming from the flood disaster 
was this possibility to impress of- 
ficials of 48 States as they nurried 
back to their capitols from the 


Third Assembly of the Council of | easements and rights of way re- 


State Governments in Washington. 
Here was the reason: 


The Assembly had met to make 
plans for cooperation between 
States, and between States and the 
Federal Government, for handling 
those problems which overflow into 
two or more jurisdictions. 

But the members knew that to 
reach agreement in the Assembly 
was only the beginning. There re- 
mained the frequently harder task 
of winning support for the pro- 
posals from their legislatures and 
local public. 

All too often “the people back 
home” looked on interstate confer- 
ences as productive of only academic 
discussions occasionally punctuated 
with such figures of speech as “twi- 
light zone” between Federal and 
State authority, and a “no man’s 
land of jurisdiction” between States. 


But the Assembly had _ scarcely 
opened its doors when word reached 
Washington that a sinister Ohio 
River was creeping toward the help- 
less cities along its shores. 

As the week closed it became ap- 
parent that the river was giving 
the public a practical demonstra- 
tion of two points which the Coun- 
cil of State Governments had been 
Stressing. 

In the first place, that there are 
problems which do not respect State 
lines. 

In the second place, that such in- 
terstate problems can be met 
adequately only by States working 
with one another and possibly with 
the Federal Government. 

The Assembly had built its pro- 

gram around consideration of crime, 
social security, conflicting taxation, 
agriculture, planning, and flood 
control as problems within the 
sphere of interstate, Federal-State 
action. 
But flood control took the center 
of the stage. And of all the recom- 
mendations for interstate coopera- 
tion which the conferees took home 
with them, this subject was most 
frequently marked by individual 
delegates as the one to be pushed 
first in the legislatures. 


THE APPROVED PROGRAM 

The Third Assembly went on rec- 
ord as approving the following 
steps: 

On FLoop Controt.—Creation by 
the states of commissions affiliated 
with the Council of State Govern- 
ments to work with the Federal 


gram in line with the Federal 1936 
Flood Control Act. 

Following the pattern of the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission in 
setting up similar cooperative 
agencies to handle interstate prob- 
lems of other river basins. 

On CrimeE.—Adoption by all the 


States of the four uniform acts | 


sponsored by the Council, for the 
apprehension, extradition, prosecu- 
tion and punishment of criminals. 

On SociaL Security.—The grant- 
ing of Federal appropriations for re- 
lief of transients. 

Adoption by the States of uniform 
laws for handling transients. 

Adoption by the States of uniform 
laws for the transfer of dependents. 

Assumption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of responsibility for old- 
age benefits to the Indians. 

On CONFLICTING TAXATION. — Ap- 
propriation of $25,000 by Congress to 


match a similar sum from the Coun- | 


cil of State Governments to finance 
studies by the Tax Revision Council 
which has been set up jointly by the 
Federal and State Governments. 


FLOODS THE MAJOR ISSUE 

With flood waters sweeping 
through one river basin and threat- 
ening another, the members of the 
Assembly realized that flood control 
was their most immediate problem. 
Discussions of the subject, instead 
of being routine and unhurried, 
suddenly became vital and marked 


TO RELIEVE NEURITIS 
PAINS FAST 


Demand and Get Genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


Council of State Governments Studies Flood and Crime Control, 
Social Security and Tax Questions 


with a desire to get red tape cut 
and things moving. 

On Federal statute books is the 
Act of 1936 providing for Federal 


| flood control works on navigable 


waters or their tributaries in co- 
operation with the States. The re- 
sponsibility of the States is three- 
fold: To provide the National Gov- 
ernment without cost, all lands, 


quired. To hold the United States 
free from damages in connection 
with construction of the works. To 
maintain and operate the control 
system under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. 

To make such cooperation in the 
river basins more effective, the As- 
sembly recommended the immediate 
establishment of an agency within 
each State which would have the 
authority to deal with the Federal 
and other State governments; rec- 
ommend necessary legislation to the 
legislature and governor; serve as 
a flood control body and at the same 
time a clearing house to pass on 
all plans, surveys, proposals or re- 
quests from localities within the 
State concerning flood control. 

Seventeen States -already have 
general commissions on interstate 
cooperation, five of them being im 
the Ohio valley. 


DELAWARE RIVER ENTENTE 

An experiment in cooperation in 
the Delaware River Basin was held 
up to the Assembly as worthy of 
emulation in dealing with similar 
problems elsewhere. 

In the valley fed by this river 
four States meet—New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
The area which the river directly 
drains is the size of Belgium, with 
richer resources than the little 
European kingdom, and more people 
than the United States had at its 
founding. 

But where Belgium has the sov- 
ercignty to carry on an integrated 
development of fts territory, the 
Delaware Basin is in control of four 
sovereignties. 

Although the river has been an 
important bond between the States, 
it has sometimes been a menace. To 
mention ony one instance, a major 
industrial city on its banks has been 
discharging pollution into the river, 
threatening the sanitation of an 
important city across on the oppo- 
site bank. 

Among the problems which the 
river presents, in addition to pollu- 
tion are those relating to: Water 
supply, recreation, navigation, power 
development, agriculture and for- 
estry, conservation, flood protection, 
fish and game preservation, indus- 
trial use, and real estate and prop- 
erty interests. 

To cope with these problems, 
Thomas A. Logue, Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs of Pennsylvania, told 
the Assembly how the four eastern 


States were starting to work with 
Government on a long-range pro- | 


one another. 
Six months ago, the interstate 
commission of each of the four 


| States appointed four persons—one 


_ Senator, one Representative, one ad- 


ministrative official, and one mem- 
ber of the State Planning Board— 
to serve on an Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware River Basin, “In- 
codel” for short. The Regional Rep- 
resentative of the Council of State 
Governments was named Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Numerous conferences of this group 
have been held. Six standing com- 
mittees have been established to 
Study the following aspects of an in- 
terstate program: Planning; Engi- 


neering; Legislation; Financing; 
Federal Cooperation; and _ Public 
Cooperation. 


THE WAR AGAINST CRIME 

With kidnaping again challeng- 
ing the law enforcement of the na- 
tion, an interstate assembly for the 
first time turned its attention to 
crime. 

The Attorney General of the 
United States, Homer Cummings, 
described Federal cooperation in the 
control of interstate crime, existing 
since 1934, when as a result of an- 
other kidnaping the United States 
“decided that the time had come” 
to throw its power as never before 
into the fight. 

But problems of cooperation still 
exist, in the opinion of Mr. Cum- 
mings. The principal ones can be 
Summarized as follows: 

“. . . cooperation between the 
Federal Government, on the one 
side, and the 48 States on the other, 
is but a part of the process, and it 
might even be considered the sim- 
pler part. What is of equal impor- 
tance, and what is more difficult to 
achieve, is cooperation among the 
governments of the 48 States and, 
with each State, between the State 
government and local jurisdictions.” 

When Congress in 1934 gave its 
consent in advance to any compacts 
which the States might enter into 
with one another for controlling 
crime, an Interstate Commission on 


Crime was established, composed of 
one representative from each State. 

This Commission recommended 
that the Third Assembly endorse 
the four model anti-crime acts 


'which it had drafted. Ten States 


| dependent 


had already adopted some or all of 
these laws when the Assembly urged 
all States to adopt all of them. 


FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 

It was natural that the Assembly 
should devote part of its program 
to a subject which involves Federal- 
State relations—social security. 

“No other Federal enterprise calls 
for greater cooperation between 
Federal, State and local govern- 
ments,’ Chairman John G. Winant 
of the Social Security Board re- 


minded the Assembly. He illustrated . 


his point as follows: 


“In setting this program into mo- 
tion, the States are required to take 
the lead. Under nine of its ten pro- 
visions — those for unemployment 
compensation, for assistance to the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and 
children, for _ public 
health, maternal and child welfare, 
and the restitution of those crippled 
in industry—no benefits or services 
can become actually available to the 
people without State action. ... 

“The States’ responsibilities do 
not end with the enactment of leg- 
islation or the initiation of a plan 


for any one of these programs. The 
Act charges them specifically with 
the obligation of administering their 
own security measures.” 

But this is not enough. Chairman 
Winant called attention to emerging 
problems demanding interstate co- 
operation. They arise from the lack 


HE subject of interstate co- 

operation will be further dis- 
cussed in the February 1 issue 
of The United States News, 
concluding a detailed account 
of the Third Assembly of the 
Council of State Governments 
and events leading up to it. 


of uniformity among the States in 
defining residence requirements, eli- 
gibility and standards of assistance. 
The migrant worker is especialiy af- 
fected. 

The points on which the Inter- 
state Commission on Social Security 
felt there should be action at the 
present time were reported to the 
Assembly by William J. Ellis, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commission 
on Social Security. 


The Assembly immediately ac- 


| cepted the Commission’s recom- 
| mendations for: 


Federal grants in aid to prevent 


aistress among individuals and fam- 
ilies who have lost their legal resi- 
dence, and cannot be helped by 
States and counties whose poor laws 
are set up to aid their own people. 

Uniform State laws that would 
permit a transient to keep his resi- 
dence in one State until he had ac- 
quired one in another, and give him 
aid, if needed, until his residence 
Status had been determined. 

Uniform State laws permitting re- 
ciprocal agreements fixing definite 
responsibility for the support of 
non-resident dependents as well as 
their transfer, where it is deemed 
desirable. 

Full Federal responsibility for old- 
age assistance to Indians. 


CONFLICTING TAX LAWS 

The subject that was mainly re- 
sponsible for the calling of the first 
interstate assembly in 1933 was also 
on the program—conflicting taxa- 
tion. 
From the Interstate Commission 
on Conflicting Taxation — Senator 
Seabury G. Mastick of New York, 
chairman—presented these recom- 
mendations: 


That the Federal Government 


withdraw from the gasoline and ° 


electrical energy tax fields, leaving 
them exclusively to the States. In 
return, for this step, the Federal 
Government would be allocated the 


Metropolitan Opera Star 


tobacco taxes and the 


gallonage taxes on liquor. 
That in personal income taxes the 
Federal 


while the National 
shared its collections 
higher incomes with the States. 

The Tax Revision Council had 


bly in 1935 to study two main prob- 
lems: 

Conflicting taxation. 

The taxing functions which can 


| best be performed by the different 


levels of Government. 
Representative Robert L. Dough- 


so-called | 


Government leave to the | 
States the incomes under $10,000, compromise county option bill, the 
Government | 


from the | 


week, other high points of activie 
ties were: 

ALABAMA—Ended 21 years of prohi- 
bition for the State by approving a 


referendum to be held on March 10. 
CALIFORNIA—Appropriated $10,000 


_ for inquiry into State government 
departments. 
been set up by the Second Assem- | 


IDAHO.—House approved measure 
giving Indians the right to vote and 
hold civil office. Senate adopted 
three anti-kidnaping bills and ap- 
propriated $225,000 for relief. 


NEvADA—Ratified the Child Labor 


Amendment, making the State the 


ton, chairman of the House Ways | 


and Means Committee and chair- 
man of the Council, reported to the 
Third Assembly. 

He laid the present tax system 
predicament to the following 
causes: 


“To the constitutional sovereignty | 
‘of both the Federal and State gov- | 


ernments over the same people and 
same subject matters of taxation. 
To the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of tariff duties, which are re- 
served to the Federal Government, 
and ad valorem property taxes, 
which only the State and local gov- 


_ernments can effectively levy, the 


wide field of taxation between these 
two reserved extremes is a happy 
hunting ground for all taxing units 
of government.” 

x* * 


IN THE LEGISLATURES 


HILE flood relief and control 
loomed as primary concerns of 
many of the legislatures during the 


| State 


26th to take the step, and the sece- 
ond this year. 

New Jersey.—Received report of 
Water Policy Commission 
warning that the northern part of 
the State faces a serious water 
shortage by 1940 unless remedial 
steps are taken. 

New YorK — Approved measure 
calling for legislative investigation 


of milk control. Appropriated $100,- 


000 for aid to Mississippi and Ohio 
river valley States. Senate passed 
bill calling for constitutional amend- 


ment to establish four-year term 


for governor. 

TENNESSEE—Senate passed a Dill 
providing fines and expulsion from 
newspaper profession for those 
publishing “any untruth” about a 
person. 

Utan—Received measure for me- 
morializing Congress to transfer 
from Washington to a location in 
the West, preferably Salt Lake City, 
the headquarters of all departments 
dealing exclusively with Western 
affairs. 


tells why he prefers a light smoke 


An independent survey was made recently 
among professional men and women—lawyers, 
doctors, lecturers, scientists, etc. Of those who said 
they smoke cigarettes, 87% stated they person- 
ally prefer a light smoke. 

Mr. Melchior verifies the wisdom of this prefer- 
ence, and so do other leading artists of the radio, 
stage, screen, and opera. Their voices are their 
fortunes. That’s why so many of them smoke 
Luckies. You, too, can have the throat protection 
of Luckies—a light smoke, free of certain harsh 
irritants removed by the exclusive process “It’s 
Toasted”. Luckies are gentle on the throat! 


A Light Smoke © 
“It’s Toasted”—Your Throat Protection 


AGAINST IRRITATION—AGAINST COUGH 


Lauritz Melchior says: 


“The hardest test I can give a ciga- 


rette is to try its effect on my throat 
after hours of intense rehearsal. I’ve 


found that a light smoke meets this 
test. And so, although I’m not a con- 
stant smoker, I favor Lucky Strike 
for the sake of my throat. And, inci- 
dentally, so does my wife. When we 
go back to Europe we never forget to. 
take along a good supply of Luckies.” 


THE FINEST TOBACCOS— 
“THE CREAM OF THE CROP”* 


Copyright 1937, The American Tobacco Company 
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What's Now in Store 
For Industrial World? 


A peek at policies. Utilities rebuked. 
New labor inquiries. President's 
own NRA. Courts get attention. 


R. ROOSEVELT gradually is permitting some 
people to peek at the ideas and policies that 
he has in mind, as those ideas and policies in- 

terest business men. 

What they see—so far as revealed—does not sug- 
gest a bright future for the new era of good feel- 
ing, nor even for the once-heralded “breathing 
spell,” unless the attitude of business toward Gov- 
ernment has changed. 

The President made known some of his thoughts 
and plans at press conferences during the past 
week. Other of his views were brought to light by 
members of Congress and of the Cabinet. 


NO POWER POOL 


Out of it all came a line on the following: 

1. Power Poticy.—A letter from the President 
ended the study of possible power pooling between 
the Government and private utilities in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 
' “ Mr. Roosevelt by this action, ac- 
cepted the viewpoint of Senator 
Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, and 
David Lilienthal, a member of the 
wo @ directing board of TVA. They op- 

| apose cooperation between the 

‘Government and the utilities in 
@ distribution of Government gen- 
erated power. The President 
overrode the views of Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, TVA chairman, who 
proposed cooperation. 

David Lilienthal The result is expected to be a 
long-drawn-out legal fight, during which TVA 
plans for power distribution will be hamstrung. 


More than that, moreover, a line is provided 
on Federal policy for distribution of electricity 
from a constantly increasing number of Govern- 
ment dams. A special power policy committee is 
shaping recommendations for Congressional ap- 
proval. They are said, on good authority, to call 
for preference in sale to State and local govern- 
ments and consumer cooperatives. 


BROADER LABOR AUTHORITY 


2. Lasor Poricy.—Shortly after President Roose- 
velt had told newspaper men that Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, was his representative, Miss 
Perkins recommended to Congress that the power 
of her department to deal with strikes be 
broadened. 

The Secretary wants authority to call parties to 
a strike to Washington, under subpoena, so that 
the Government can draw from them sworn facts 
that may support or refute the charges made by 
each. Inquiry could be made into charges of ¢s- 
pionage, of wage scales, of machinery speed-ups, 
of a wide variety of other charges. 

Also, by use of .this power, leaders of the two 
sides could be brought together, even though they 
could not be made to bargain. 

With request for added power came light on the 
new attitude toward sit-down strikes as held in 
some high official quarters. 

This viewpeint is that strikers have a property 
right in their jobs—just as employers have a prop- 
erty right in their machines or buildings—and that 
those rights would be jeopardized if the men were 
forced to leave the premises of an employer during 
strike. 

To the argument that a few men, sitting down 
at their machines, may destroy the jobs of thous- 
ands, these officials reply that management enjoys 
the authority to throw thousands out of work with- 
out considering rights of the jobholders, and that 
strikers, seeking higher wages for all, have a case. 


WAGES AND WORK HOURS 


3. NRA SuBsTITUTES.—Now that the Richberg plan, 
the Draper plan, the Berry plan, the O’Mahoney 
plan, the A. F. of L. plan and other plans for Gov- 
ernment policing of labor conditions in industry 
have had their inning, Mr. Roosevelt is reported 
about ready to bring forward a plan of his own. 
This would be THE plan. 


President Roosevelt told 

business men during the 

week that he was busy on 
the problem. 

His idea is understood to 

call for: 

First—Broadening of the 

Walsh-Healey Act to re- 
Pi quire nearly all persons do- 
ing business with the Fed- 
Donald Richberg eral Government to main- 
tain minimum standards of wages and a maximum 
limit on hours of work. 

Second.—Creation of a bureau in the Labor De- 
partment or a new commission that would hold 
public hearings to determine wages being paid and 
hours being worked in various industries. Then to 
determine what minimum standards are required 
in each industry to maintain public health and 
public morality. Once a determination was made, 
any employer who violated the standards would be 
subject to prosecution for violating newly defined 
fair trade practices. 

This follows closely the recommendations of Don- 
ald Richberg, who admits, however, that there is 
grave legal doubt about any Federal Government 
interference with wages in manufacturing, min- 
ing or construction industries. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


4. Courts.—The President is described as in- 
creasingly irked by the strait-jacket in which his 
legal advisers think that the Government now finds 
itself as a result of the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution made by a majority of the Supreme Court. 

So, the understanding is, a decision has been 
reached to plow ahead, doing whatever is possible 
to satisfy the Court and still approach the objective 
in business controls. Then, if the judges object, 
something will be done in an effort to clip their 
wings or to amend the Constitution. The present 
mood is to do something about the Court limiting 
its power, rather than broadening the language of 
the Constitution. 


TITLE REG, APPLD, FOR 


DR. O. M. W. SPRAGUE 


materials, gold and new loans begins to percolate. Back into the fiscal 
limelight is onetime Bank of England adviser, Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, 
now again advising Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 

Before the House Ways and Means Committee considering proposed 
trade agreement legislation appear Secretary of State Cordell Hull 


FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


ROUND the globe swings the interest of Fed- 
eral officials as talk of international trade, raw 
and Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State. 
come a trade agreement with Great Britain, the groundwork presum- 
ably having been laid by the visit of Walter Runciman, president of 
the Board of Trade of Great Britain, to the White House. 


SECRETARY HULL 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


WALTER RUNCIMAN 


Out of it may 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


SILVER LINING TO CLOUDS OVER INDUSTRY 
DESPITE SHADOW OF STRIKES AND FLOODS 


+ 


Flood jolts indexes. Business slows 
from impact. Forecasts still bright. 
Strike effects appear. 


USINESS continues to hold up well under 

heavy stocks. But a combination of flood 

disaster and labor trouble is causing strains 
that are beginning to show. 

Industrial activity is slackened perceptibly. 
Steel production has sagged from about 85 per 
cent of capacity to 75 per cent, owing entirely 
to flood stoppages. Automobile output is 25 
per cent below schedule because of the General 
Motors strike. Retail trade is suffering severely 
in flood areas. 

Yet the Government’s appraisers are not 
changing their forecasts for a year of industrial 
activity at least 10 per cent above 1936. From 
the quarters that supply the White House with 
its information came this word: 


“The perceptible slow- 
down at this time may 
MAY NOT SPELL not all be to the bad. In- 
A REAL SET BACK dustrial production had 
spurted ahead sensationally, until in Decem- 
ber it reached 121 per cent of the 1923-25 
level—higher than at any time since October, 
1929. There is such a thing as going ahead 
too fast.” 

But it is in tracing reactions to the flood 
and to the automobile strike that most atten- 
tion is concentrated. 


SLOW DOWN NOW 


This year’s flood dealt most severely with 
a heavily populated and rich industrial area. 
When floods come, activity stops, and when 
activity stops in such areas as those that in- 
clude and surround Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Evansville, the reaction is real. 

Retail trade slowed in a wide area along the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. Factory wheels 
stopped turning when power and water were 
shut off, and when workers were forced to 
flee their homes. 


Buildings were damaged. Homes were filled 
with muck and mud; some were carried away. 
Machinery suffered from water and grime. 
Stocks of goods in many stores were badly 
damaged. Much farm machinery was put out 
of commission. People stopped spending ex- 
cept for necessities. Wages were cut off for 
many. 


Yet there always comes 
a reaction. 


DISASTERS BRING 
ADDITIONAL WORK With waters receding, 


IN THEIR WAKE families are coming back 
to their homes, factories are reopened, the job 
of making up for lost time begins. There are 
jobs for those hired to clean out the mud. 
There are further jobs growing from need for 
repair on homes. The Government moves in 
with disaster loans, enabling home owners to 
get credit at reasonable terms to do the job 
that needs to be done. 

Factories will need to buy some equipment 
to replace that damaged. Cities will need to 
repair streets and public buildings. Store- 
keepers will need to replace damaged stocks 
of goods. 

What is described now as a half billion to a 
billion dollars in property damage will mean 


lion dollars to recoup the loss—and business 
everywhere will feel the effect. 

Then spurred by the disaster, Congress and 
State legislatures will vote funds for addi- 
tional flood control workers, involving more 
jobs and buying of more materials. Debts will 
be larger—both private and public—but busi- 
ness is unlikely to suffer a permanent setback. 

As a matter of fact, the Government experts 
point out that the damaging effect of the 1934 
and 1936 droughts was much more severe than 
the 1937 floods, owing to the destruction of 
growing crops, the forced liquidation of live- 
stock and to the fact that a whole year of effort 
was lost for hundreds of thousands of farmers. 


Somewhat the same sort of story is shaping 
up out of the facts and figures that grow from 
the present strikes. 

Severe damage is done, but the business of 
the country shows great resilience to shock 
during its upward swing. 


AUTO INDUSTRY In the automobile in- 
dustry production now 


HAS SHARP “copped rather 


IN ITS PRODUCTION sharply. General Motors 
during the last week for which figures are re- 
ported produced fewer than 12,000 cars when its 
plans called for 45,000. Chrysler showed a drop 
to 23,300 cars from 26,600 the week before, while 
Ford held steady at 30,500. 


Glass shortages held up production some- 
what in plants other than those of General 


Business Barometers 


STATISTICAL temperature chart of 
American business discloses: 


Except for flood areas, retail trade ad- 
vanced again in week ended January 27. 
New York and Brooklyn department store 
sales up 15 per cent over year ago. Phila- 
delphia up 12 per cent. Detroit retail 
volume 10 per cent higher, with power 
sales up 28 per cent. 


Cincinnati and Louisville trade 


para- 
lyzed, but Cleveland and Chicago reported 
to Department of Commerce active 
business. 


Industrial production in December at 
121 per cent of the 1923-25 average and 
highest since October, 1929. Some reac- 
tion in January. 

Factory employment higher in Decem- 
ber than at any time since December, 
1929, with 470,000 finding jobs in the 
month and 1,340,000 in the year. 


Automobile output 81,395 for the week 
ended January 25 compared with 92,280 in 
the previous week and 87,415 for the same 
1936 week. 


Factory payrolls at $192,400,000 weekly, 
the highest since May, 1930. 


Publicly financed construction for 1936 
of $1,334,000,000 and privately financed 
construction of $1,341,000,000 in 37 eastern 
States, with public construction trending 
down, private construction sharply up. 


Electric power output 15.7 per cent 
higher in the week ended January 23 than 
in the same week a year ago. 


Wholesale commodity prices declined 0.5 
per cent in the week ending January 23, 
the first decline since October. At 85.3 
per cent of 1926 average, prices are 6.4 per 
cent above one year ago. 


+ the quick spending of a half billion or a bil- + Motors, but settlernent of the strike in the flat 


glass industry will relieve that situation within 
a relatively few days. The result is that the 
present strike is being confined in its effects to 
the one corporation, which, however, accounts 
for about 40 per cent of automobile output 
under normal conditions, 


To mitigate the effect of a shutdown in this 
important segment of the nation’s most im- 
portant single industry, General Motors Cor- 
poration during the past week opened some of 
its plants on a part-time basis. About 50,000 
out of 135,000 workers, who had been affected 
by the strike, were given from two to three 
days work a week making parts for inventory. 

Other effects of the strike are becoming ap- 
parent out in the country, 


General Motors Corporation is represented by 
nearly 20,000 dealers. Those dealers in many 
places are now running short of cars. As a re- 
sult automobile salesmen are without work to 
do in thousands of communities. 


An understanding of 


MEAN TO OTHER the importance of the 
automobile industry in 


LINES OF INDUSTRY the general business situ- 


ation of the country is found in figures dis- 
closing the number of workers normally en- 
gaged in producing and transporting cars. 

These figures—with General Motors ac- 
counting for about 40 per cent of the total— 
show that 293,000 men are directly employed in 
automobile manufacturing with 145,000 em- 
ployed in manufacturing parts and bodies. 
The estimate is that an additional 138,000 men 
are at work in the steel industry turning out 
metal used in cars. 


WHAT MOTOR CARS 


Then the rubber industry employs about 16,- 
000 in tire manufacture, railroads employ about 
64,000 men to handle the cars that carry ma- 
terial to auto factories and automobiles to mar- 
ket. About 50,000 more men are at work in the 
textile and leather industries supplying the 
motor industry, with another 10,000 in the lum- 
ber and glass industries. 


The figures are large, but not dominating in 
a nation that provides work for more than 40,- 
000,000 individuals, producing a national in- 
come of more than $60,000,000,000, 


Still, if the automobile strike can be settled 
relatively soon, and, if flood waters recede in 
the Ohio Valley and are handled without an 
important break along the Mississippi, the re- 
covery drive, now definitely slowed, can quickly 
gather speed to make up for lost time. 


Setbacks that have oc- 
curred or that are in 


VIEW SETBACKS AS 
sight, due to probable 
TEMPORARY ONLY further labor trouble, are 


regarded by the Government's experts as likely 
to be temporary in effect as powerful forces 
set in motion by readjustments of recent years 
work themselves out. 

Most attention is paid to bank deposits, to 
generally rising prices, to the trend of bank 
loans and private financing, to gold movements 
and to evidences that this country is moving 
into a period of capitalization on the basis of 
a cheaper dollar. 

Droughts, strikes, floods—even war scares— 
are expected to have little more than passing 
effect for the next few months at least. 


FEDERAL EXPERTS 


OweEN SCOTT. 
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The World's Problem: 
To Keep the Peace 


Trade versus war. Distribution of 
gold. Reciprocal agreements. 
Loans to foreign nations. 


ROM the North Pole to the South Pole; from 
longitude zero, around the circumference of the 
globe to longitude zero again. 

All this territory, including Fort Knox, Kentucky 
—Strong-box for this nation’s gold hoard—came 
within the scope of conversations between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Walter Runciman, president of 
the British Board of Trade. 

Mr. Roosevelt, revealing his mental, exploration 
of the world scene, simply added point to a mount- 


ing array of Washington developments that tie in 


closely with moves in the highly important field of 
international affairs. 


Trade, raw materials, money, gold, new loans, all 
are the object of studies and conferences in the 
White House, in the Treasury and in the State De- 
partment. 


MONEY AND RAW MATERIALS 

As a result: | 

A reciprocal trade agreement with Great Britain 
is on the griddle with more exploration needed be- 
fore negotiations actually start, but with a deal 
definitely slated as a result of the White House 
visit of Mr. Runciman. 


Something more is going to be done in the field 
of world money stabilization, owing to new troubles 
with the French frane. Capital continues to run 
away from France, much of it seeking haven in 
the United States, to the acute discomfort of the 
Freasury and the Federal Reserve Board, which are 
struggling to sterilize incoming gold. 

Assurances are being given concerning the raw 
materials that will be available to foreign pur- 
chasers in this country in the event of an out- 
break of war in Europe. 

A deal that would involve an international loan 
to Germany—in which this country would partici- 
pate—is getting some attention, but without much 
prospect of approval. 

Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, former 
adviser to the Bank of England 
and former adviser to the 
United States Treasury, is back 
again advising the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau, after he had been dis- 
placed by Prof. George F. War- 
ren, the Cornell professor who 
sold President Roosevelt his 
gold buying experiment. 

Henry Grady, until a few 
days ago head of the Division 
of Trade Agreements in the Department of State, 
Is on the way to the League of Nations to head a 
new study of world raw material distribution. 


DIRE THREAT OF WAR 


Why the sudden developments in this country’s 
foreign affairs? 

The answer is that President Roosevelt sees do- 
mestic recovery, his reform plans, and nearly all of 
the work of his Administration endangered by the 
growing threat of war abroad. He is being told that 
the past policies of this country have played an im- 
portant part in adding to that threat. 

To ease the situation, officials in conferences go- 
ing on, are: 

1.—Seeking some way to keep foreign capital 
from running to this country to go into the banks, 
into the stock and bond markets, and into hiding. 

2.—Trying to arrange to help France get back into 
balance again without touching off any new wave 
of currency devaluations. 

3.—Searching for a method to satisfy the coun- 
tries in which economic tensions are greatest. 

But it is right there that the trouble starts. Ger- 
many is under most pressure, needing credits in the 
worst way. Yet if credits are given without strings 
tied to them, they might go to furthering the pres- 
ent rearmament program. And if credits are given 
with strings tied to them, involving a check to re- 
armament, the Germans could have more trouble. 
The reason is that officials here estimate that more 
than one-third of the productive capacity of Ger- 
man industry now is being devoted to rearmament. 
Check that and depression would follow. 

Also, Germany and Italy 
and Japan are badly in need 
of raw materials which they 
can process for sale to their 
own people and for sale in 
world markets. Raw mate- 
‘rial prices are rising, making 
it more difficult to acquire 
4them in the open markets. 
Colonies might help provide 
i the answer, but nobody with 
well-developed colonies 
wants to give them up. The 

League of Nations is to tackle 
the problem of raw materials, but officials here 
point out that the League made comprehensive 
studies back in the 1920’s, disclosing the problem, 
but providing no solution. 


HORNS OF A DILEMMA 


Mr. Roosevelt, along with other statesmen of the 
world, finds himself caught on the horns of a 
dilemma. 

A prerequisite to world trade recovery and a re- 
distribution of -the world’s gold so that existing 
trade restrictions can be eased is that the threat 
of war be removed. But to remove the threat of 
war there must be a redistribution of gold and 
an easing of trade restrictions. 

Such is the outline of the problem as described 
by officials in Washington. 

Tkey hope that the trade agreements already ne- 
gotiated and to be negotiated by this country—in- 
volving tariff reductions—will operate to ease the 
situation. And they hope that the United States 
—possessing a large part of the surplus capital of 
the world—will again find a way to put that capital 
to work abroad as well as at home. 

But the trouble is that trade agreements are slow 
in making their results felt and the American peo- 
‘ple, after being burned once, are found by Con- 
gress to be wary of investments abroad. 


Henry “Morgenthau 


Henry Grady 
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For a dozen years The Sun has been first among all New York evening news:- 

papers in total volume of advertising. The Sun produces satisfying results 

for advertisers year after year because its circulation of over 300,000 is 
ae concentrated among the active, responsive, able-to-buy New York families. 

The selling power of The Sun should make 1937 a successful, profitable 

year for advertisers. 
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HOW UNCLE SAM SHARES IN THE 


PROFIT 


AS MUNICIPAL BOND PRICES ADVANCE 


Mewwsanatc 
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Representative James G. Scrugham, heading a sub- traction of four per cent. Bidding compared with an estimated $2,000,000,000 at the | = Richard Whitney, former head of the New York 


committee of the House to confer with Securities and 

Exchange Commission officials on simplifying the 

simplified ‘mining stock registration form drawn up 
a month ago. 


+ VO 


New Exemption Rules 


For Mine Securities? 


Deeadlock of SEC and “mining bloc.” 
Demands of small operators. Pro- 
tection for investors. 


ROUBLES of the Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission in connection with registering the stocks 

of mining companies are far from over, although 
a simplified registration form promulgated a month 
ago was hailed in some quarters as a big step to- 
ward solving the vexatious problem. Signs of new 
disturbances are arising in Congress. 


SEC’s regular registration form was never suit- 
able for the stocks issued by silver, gold, lead or 
other mining concerns. Because they are faced 
with conditions entirely different from the general 
run of enterprises, the miners asked for a form of 
their own which would entail less time and less 
expense in filing. 

So a new mining registration document was 
drawn up and accepted by a large number of the 
industry’s important members as a distinct im- 
provement. But new, it is learned on good author- 
ity, certain members of the so-called “mining bloc” 
in the House feel that still further “adjustments” 
must be made. 

The new jorm was designed especially for securi- 
ties of mining companies still in the promotional 
stage. With that in mind, Commission representa- 
tives say, emphasis is placed upon elements in 
which an investor would be especially interested. 

Among the aspects of the companies which the 
form seeks to bring out are the property, the man- 
agement, the program proposed for development of 
the mine, the uses to which the proceeds of the se- 
curities will be put, and the costs of promotion, 
distribution and underwriting. 

The new form requires a clear statement of the 
promoter’s contribution to the venture and what 
share of the returns will go to him. What part of 
the proceeds is destined to go into the mine as con- 
trasted with how much is absorbed by security 
salesmen is another factor the ‘new statement 
brings cut. 


QUESTION OF EXEMPTIONS 


More particularly the Congressmen from the 
mining States seek greater leniency in the treat- 
ment of “exempted” issues, those stock flotations 
which amount to less than $100,000. For the pres- 
ent SEC has put off consideration of mining ex- 
emptions. The regular rules, therefore, apply to 
this type of issue, so that the issuers must still file 
prospectuses, which are examined to see that the 
SEC rules have been met. 


In a speech at Denver last October James M. 
Landis, SEC chairman, indicated the attitude of 
the Commission toward mining exemptions. He 
declared the exemption of the small public offer- 
ing, as regards mining companies, “is not accom- 
plishing its purpose of being restricted to that 
financing which is reasonably limited from the 
standpoint of distribution.” 

He outlined SEC’s proposed program which would 
require that the small offerings be registered with 
securities commissions of the States in which they 
are to be sold, or, if the flotation is to be on a 
broader scale, with the SEC. . 

In effect, this would eliminate all exemptions, 
and the mining companies would have to divulge 
fuller information as to their prospects and 
backing. 


WHAT MINING BLOC WANTS 


Now the mining bloc does not favor such a 
move, and is prepared to take a stand against it. 
They argue that the small mining offering should 
be exempted, except for the filing of a notice with 
SEC, stating the bare essentials of the offer- 
ing price, total proceeds, etc. The financial inter- 
ests behind the small offering, in other words, 
should not be made liable for the outcome of an 
adventure which is admittedly speculative, and a 
registration form might hold them to this liability. 

A subcommittee, all Democrats, has been formed 
to study the problem. It is headed by Representa- 
tive James G. Scrugham of Reno, Nevada. Other 
members are: Representatives Abe Murdock of 
Beaver, Utah; John R. Murdock of Tempe, Arizona; 
John A. Martin of Pueblo, Colorado; Jerry J. O’Con- 
nell of Butte, Montana, and Compton I. White of 
Clarksfork, Idaho. 

Conferences will be held soon with SEC exam- 
iners and officials. Problems involved will be dis- 
cussed and the Congressmen will present the views 
of the mine operators in their districts. Indications 
are that the SEC will not back down in its efforts 
to get as much information before the public as 
possible. Net result of the discussions, therefore, 
may very well be the introduction of amendments 


to the pertinent sections of the Securities Act of 
1933. 


on high level. 
HORTLY before noon on Feb. 10 representa- 
tives of investment bankers and _ institu- 
tional investors will begin to gather in the 
outer office of the treasurer of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, holding sealed en- 
velopes in their hands. 


The envelopes will contain bids for one or 
more of some 60 municipal securities with a 
face value of over $4,000,000. And when Henry 
A. Mulligan, RFC’s treasurer, opens the bids 
immediately after noon, it is expected that the 
amounts offered will be very pleasing to Uncle 
Sam. 

And therein lies a story connected with the 
rapidly improving picture in the municipal 
bond market. 

All the bonds which Mr. Mulligan is going 
to auction were obtained at par value from the 
Public Works Administration’s revolving fund. 
Issued by municipalities—cities, counties and 
school districts—of 25 States and Hawaii, these 
issues carry 4 per cent interest. 


The reason why investors and financial 
houses will offer handsome prices for the bonds 
is because interest rates on the municipal se- 
curities currently being offered are, on the 
average, well below 4 per cent. In fact the 
Dow-Jones average yield on twenty 20-year 
bonds is considerably less than 3 per cent. 

Since 1933 PWA has sold to RFC about $475,- 
000,000 in such bonds, having obtained them as 
collateral for public works loans to cities and 
counties or other political subdivisions. RFC is 
allowed to hold only $250,000,000 of these se- 
curities at any one time. 


In 1933 the municipal 
FOR MUNICPALS securities market was 
very low indeed, and 
EARLY IN 1935 for several months very 
few issues of this type were being sold to pri- 
vate interests. In May of that year bonds, 
municipal bonds, were sellling at such heavy 
discounts that the yield in some instances 
soared to 6 per cent, Some New York City 
loans, for example, were quoted at 20 per cent 
below face value. 


MARKET BOTTOM 


But now municipal specialists are excitedly 
foraging for issues, and the supply is limited, 
so that prices have risen sky high and the 
yield has dropped to record lows, although re- 
cently short-term issues have been affected by 
the slight rise in all short-term rates. Thus 
New York City was able a short while ago to 
float a long term $50,000,000 bond issue at the 
lowest interest cost in the city’s history. And 
good reception was reported for an almost 
equally large flotation of the Department of 


—Underwood & Underwood 

“GOING... GOING... GONE!” 
Henry A. Mulligan, RFC’s treasurer, will assume the 
role of auctioner on Feb- 10 when investment bankers 
and other financial institutions will bid on municipal 


securities carrying 4 per ceht imtérest. The bonds 
are those offered as collater unicipalities re- 


ceiving public works loans. 


TAX COLLECTIONS 
ON MARKET PRICE 


Water and Power of Los Angeles, Calif., bear- 
ing 3'4 per cent interest. 

One of the sharpest advances in prices of 
locality issues in recent years came after the 
November elections last year, although a rise 


has been in progress with comparatively minor 


recessions, since the low point in 1933. Reasons 
for the quickening upward pace at the end of 
1936, Government officials point out, were the 
low inventories of tax-exempts on the deal- 
ers’ shelves, the small visible supply of new 
issues, and the feeling that the period of low 
interest rates would continue. 


During 1936 approximately the normal 
amount of municipal financing was undertaken, 
about $1,500,000,000, but a larger proportion 
than usual consisted of refinancing. Many 
municipalities took, and are still taking, ad- 
vantage of the low refinancing costs to read- 
just maturity schedules by _ consolidating 
several small loans into one large issue. 


Largest single factor 
contributing to the bet- 
terment of these bonds 
has been the decided pick 
up in tax collections, coupled in some _ in- 
stances with rigid economies. In many cases 
there have been drives on tax delinquencies 
which have aided individual credit positions. 


EFFECT OF BETTER 


Fiscal experts of the Government assert that 
these factors have helped clear up the default 
situation which became ominous during the de- 
pression. With the most important defaults 
taken care of, there remain approximately 


low ebb of municipal fortunes. That factor 
alone has a lot to do with the brighter tones in 
the municipal credit market. 

While prices for the highest class locality is- 
sues were advancing, demand began to appear 
for second and third grade credits. Because 
of that some communities which had not been 
able to get credit, except at great cost and dif- 
ficulty, were enabled to sell new issues. 

That is the picture of the changed outlook 
for municipal securities. How does it affect 
the RFC and the PWA revolving fund? 


What this means for the bonds now held by 
the RFC, and those certificates still in PWA 
vaults, is an increasing appreciation in value. 
Their saleability has increased tremendously, 
and the profits to be derived from their sale 
will probably be greater in the future than in 
the past. 

PWA has accepted as collateral, or in effect 
“purchased,” more than $600,000,000 of munici- 
pal issues, all carrying a 4 per cent rate. To 
secure funds to make new loans the agency 
has sold $475,000,000 of the bonds to RFC, 
which in turn has sold, at more or less regul- 
lar intervals, some $361,000,000 of the bonds to 
private individuals or firms. 


None of these sales 


has been unprofitable to 
FROM RESALE AND RFC, although certain is- 


INTEREST AS WELL included in the 


sales may have gone at a few points under par. 
The Federal Government’s “broker” has made 
profits of almost $11,000,000, which are turned 
over to PWA’s revolving fund. 

In the meantime PWA has been receiving in- 
terest totaling almost $19,000,000. This sum, 
however, accrues to the Treasury Department, 
and is used for the regular expenditures of the 
Government. 

On the other end, where PWA purchases the 
securities, it appears that the trend is definitely 
toward private interests and away from Gov- 
ernment help, because the private bankers are 
taking interest rates below the 4 per cent Fed- 
eral level. Several cases have developed lately, 
when Government authorities were prepared to 
step in, but the private bids were so successful 
that Federal aid was not needed. This condition 
might change, if the Government interest rate 
were to be lowered, although there is not much 
likelihood of that, authorities point out. 

RFC officials say that the Corporation will con- 
tinue its practice of never dumping on the mar- 
ket a large amount of the bonds it holds. In- 
stead it customarily offers its holdings in lots 
of $10,000,000 or less. Which securities are to 
be offered will continue to be determined by 
the interest shown by the public as indicated by 
letters or oral inquiries. 


RFC GETS PROFIT 


Lewis H. BOWEN. 


Week's Financial Highlights 


New Rail Reorganization Plan; 
Life of the RFC Extended 


NEW REORGANIZATION METHODS. Louis B. Wehle, of 
Marshall & Wehle, has prepared a new method 
of procedure for the reorganization of railroads 
to take the place of the provisions of the Bank- 

' Truptey Act applying to carriers. The plan will be 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at the end of the Wheeler investigation of 
rail financing. 

RFC Extension. The world’s largest bank, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, was officially 
given 29 months more to live, when President 


Roosevelt signed a bill granting the extension to 


RFC and several allied lending agencies. 

More CooperaTIon. Further steps were taken by 
the Investment Bankers Conference, Inc., for co- 
operating with the SEC in control of over-the- 
counter markets. This organization, the out- 
growth of the old code committee for the invest- 
ment bankers, has a membership of approxi- 
mately 1,700 bankers. 

CLOSED BANK DivipENpbs. In the last four years the 
depositors of insolvent national banks have re- 
ceived liquidating dividends of some $800,000,000, 
according to a report made public by William 
Prentiss, Jr.. Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. 

More Money. Over $6,500,000,000 of currency was 
in circulation at the end of December, enough so 
that each individual in the country could have 
been provided with $50.76 in cash, the Treasury 
reveals. At the comparable date in 1935 the per 
capita share was only $45.96. 

LONG AND SHORT HAvuL. Repeal of the long and short 
haul clause in the Interstate Commerce Act was 
asked by Joseph G. Kerr, representing the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads, testifying before 


EXCESS RESERVES. 


the House Interstate Commerce Committee. 
The clause provides that railroads may not charge 
less for a long haul than they do for a short haul 
in the same direction. Repeal is necessary, Mr. 
Kerr said, to give the roads an “even break” in 
competing with motor truck and water trans- 
portation companies. 


What to do with the $2,000,000,- 
000 of excess reserves in the member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System was the question be- 
fore.a meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
System late last week. The same problem was 
discussed earlier in the week by presidents of the 
Federal Reserve banks and the Open Market 
Committee. It is expected an increase in the re- 
quired reserves will come within the next two 
weeks. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. Almost every item in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau’s list of tax revenues 
brought in more money during December, 1936, 
than in the same month the year before, a Bu- 
reau report shows. Corporation and individual 
income taxes were sharply higher, as were liquor 
taxes. The total internal revenue for the month 
was $478,000,000 as compared with $367,000,000 in 
December, 1935. 

FHA ContTINvANCcE. A joint resolution extending 
until June 30, 1939, the guarantee by the Federal 
Government of debentures issued by the Federal 
Housing Administration was favorably reported 
by committees in both Houses of Congress. 


New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during tne 
past week of the following new security issues: 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY, New York 
City, 365,988 shares of no par value common stock, to be 


offered to stockholders of record Feb. 19, 1937, at $70 a 


share for each five shares held. There are to be no un- 
derwriters and only the shares subscribed and paid for 
will be issued. 


NORTHERN StaTeS Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn., $75,- 
000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, 3'2 per 
cent series, due 1967, and 275 shares of no par value $5 
series cumulative preferred stock. Names of under- 
writers to be furnished in later amendments. 


Hoitty Sucar Corporation, Colorado Springs, Colo., $6,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due serially on April 1 
of each year from 1938 to 1947, with interest rates rang- 
ing from 1% per cent to 4 per cent. Statement dis- 
closes that $4,038,720 of the proceeds will go to refinanc- 
ing, and the remainder to reduce bank indebtedness and 
for working capital. Central Republic Company, Chi- 
cago. Ill., will be one of the underwriters. 


Iowa Pusiic Service Company, Sioux City, Ia.. a sub- 
sidiary of Penn Western Gas and Electric Co., $14,- 
200,000 first mortgage 3°; per cent bonds, Series of 1967, 
and $2,200,000 of serial debentures due on February 1 
of each year from 1938 to 1947 at rates ranging from 3 
per cent to 5 per cent. A, C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, and Bonbright & Co., Inc., New York City, are to 


be included among the principal underwriters, and the |. 


others will be disclosed in later amendments. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CorRPORATION, New York City, 100,000 
shares of no par common stock and subscription war- 
rants evidencing rights to subscribe to the common 
stock. For each share of outstanding common held, 
subscribers are to be granted a right to subscribe to 
two-fifteenths of a share of common. The subscription 
price will be furnished in later amendments as will the 
names of the underwriters to whom the unsubscribed 
stock is to be sold. 


KINGDOM OF Norway, $29,000,000 twenty-six year 4 per 
cent sinking fund external loan coupon bonds, due 
February 1, 1963. Proceeds of this bond sale, with 
treasury funds, will be used for refunding purposes, the 
registration statement discloses. Lazard Freres, Inc., 
heads a group of eleven underwriters including Glore, 
Forgan & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., Bancamerica-Blair Corporation, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., E. H. Rollins & Sons, Baker, Weeks & 
Harden, all of New York City; and Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., and Harris, Hall & Co., both of Chicago; and 
Bell, Gouinlock & Co., Ltd., of Toronto. 


Stock Exchange, assures Senator Wheeler, chairman 

of the special Senate committee investigating rail in- 

vestments, that he will aid in promulgating a ruling 

preventing Governors of the Exchange from listing 

on the “board” investments in which they have taken 
an underwriting interest. 
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The SEC Authority 
Stock Listing 


SEC not an 
Eliminating 


New “voluntary” rules. 
investment counsel. 
“deadwood” stocks. 


| ORESHADOWING changes in New York Stock 

| Exchange practices, two incidents, at first 

elance entirely disconnected, come out of the 

past to flash across the picture of Washington’s au- 
thority over securities exchanges. 


First, in 1929 certain governors of the Stock Ex- 
change, shortly after they had voted to list stcck 
of the Alleghany Corporation, bought shares of the 
stock at prices below the market prices, it was dis- 

' closed in Senate investigation of rail financing. 


Second, an opinion rendered by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission told how one day last Au- 
gust the president of the Conneciicut Railway & 
Lighting Company received an analysis of the com- 
pany’s fiscal position and future prospects and im- 
mediately decided that the stock, then selling for 
$12 on the Stock Exchange, was “worthless.” He 
applied to the governors to delist the stock. 


The two incidents have no relation to each other 
as far as the actual events are concerned, but are 
related in the results that may come about. The 
first formed a major part of discussions between 

| Richard Whitney, former president of the Stock 

| Exchange and still a prominent governor, ana‘ Sena- 
tor Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, at the Semate in- 
quiry last week. 


WHEN A STOCK SINKS TO ZERO 


SEC’s opinion as to the “worthless” stock decided 
that the Commission had no authority to prevent 
the withdrawal of the stock from the Stock Ex- 
change’s list, holding that if SEC did attempt to 
Stop the delisting it would be placing the Govern- 
ment in the “business of investment counsel.” 

Out of the Wheeler-Whitney discussion came an 
assertion by Mr. Whitney that he was sure the Ex- 
change would adopt a rule altering one of its long 
established practices. The new ruling, to be adopted 
“voluntarily” after consultation with SEC officials, 
would prevent directors of the Exchange from vot- 
ing on whether or not a stock should be traded on 
the Exchange, if the governor, or his firm, had 
participated in underwriting the stock. 

Leading up to this promise, Senator Wheeler had 
introduced evidence to show how, a short time after 
the Stock Exchange admitted the Alleghany shares 
to the list in 1929 and 1930, Mr. Whitney, E. H. H. 
Simmons, then president of the Exchange, and three 

| other governors had purchased some of the shares 
at less than the price the public was paying. 

The five financiers, or their firms, had partici- 
pated in the underwriiing of the stock to a limited 
extent, Mr. Whitney testified. He did not agree, 
however, that abuses might arise from permitting 
these governors to vote on the listing application. 


ADVANTAGE GAINED BY LISTING 


In general, a stock selling on the New York Stock 
Exchange has many advantages over stock not 
listed there, such as being acceptable as coilateral 
for loans, somewhat better prices, and greater sale- 
ability. Mr. Whitney conceded that motives of the 
governors might be “misunderstood” and asserted 
that a regulation to remove that possibility would 
be forthcoming. 

SEC’s opinion, in Commission circles at least, was 
regarded as important because it fixes the power of 
exchange officials to determine which stocks should 
be eliminated from the list. It was explained that 
the exchange has been combing the list to see 
which securities have so little value behind them 
that stockholders have practically no equity in the 
assets of the company. 

By the wording of the opinion, SEC staff members 
feel, the exchange has been given wider latitude in 
its attempt to rid itself of “deadwood” stocks. 
| “Indeed,” reads the opinion, “in the case of a 

stock of this character, when the possibilities of 

value depend upon analysis of conflicting legal 
claims together with judgment upon only dimly 
discernible possibilities open to management to 
recoup elsewhere a sudden loss of income, an ex- 
change acting upon its own initiative would seem 
to be justified in closing its facilities to a security 
clearly far removed from the status of an invest- 
/ ment security.” 

These changes in the Stock Exchange’s listing pol- 
icy, coupled with others which Senator Wheeler in- 
timates that he wants effected, illustrates twice in 
one week how heavily the hand of Federal authority 
falls on brokerage practices. Preceding, as they do, 

| impending SEC rules on broker-dealer segregation, 
they build a convenient background for the state- 
ment by a broker who sold his exchange member- 
ship last week that he had grown tired of a profes- 
sion so entangled with regulations and restrictions, 
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The United States News 


THE TREASURY'S PLANS 
FOR TAX REVISION 


12) s 


New expert on the job. His 
views of British plan. Some 
possible changes. 


NE DAY last week Secretary of 

the Treasury Morgenthau took a 
quiet young Columbia law professor 
over to the White House to pay his 
respects to President Roosevelt. And 
what appears to be an ambitious 
overhauling of the Federal tax sys- 
tem was officially under way. 


Roswell Magill was the young 
professor, and he visited the Presi- 
dent as Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, a post to which the Senate had 
confirmed his appointment the pre- 
vious day. 


Formerly the office of Undersecre- 
tary had been held by a bond expert, 
a man qualified to advise the Secre- 
tary on the intricacies of the money 
market, on the timing of new loans, 
and other questions related to pub- 
lic debt financing. For over a year 
there had been a vacancy in the 
office, T. Jefferson Coolidge having 
resigned in January, 1936. 


EMPHASIS OF TAXES 

This shift in the undersecretary- 
ship, from bond to tax expert, means 
that after four years of financing 
heavy operating deficits, the Treas- 
ury now considers tax revision its 
most important task. 


Although Secretary Morgenthau 
has given assurances that there will 
be no major tax legislation prompted 
by his department this year, Dr. 
Magill’s appolntment, other per- 
sonnel changes and several studies 
being conducted all presage a drastic 
reformation of Federal taxes, particu- 
larly the administrative aspects of 
our tax collection system. 

As soon as Mr. Magill’s name was 
mentioned for the undersecretary- 
ship, renewed importance was at- 
tached to a report he made in 1934 
on the British tax system in con- 
junction with L. H. Parker, chief of 
staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, and Eldon 
P. King, special deputy commissioner 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Most important feature of the 
British system, at least’ the part 
featured by the report, is the de- 
centralization of administration. 


REVIEWS RESTRICTED 


“The assessment and collection of 
taxes in Great Britain has been kept 
practically current,” the conclusions 
state, “appeals are comparatively 
few; and taxpayers are well satisfied 
with the fairness and efficiency of 
the revenue service. These results 
appear to be mainly due to the Brit- 
ish system of decentralization and 
to the excellent personnel which has 
been developed. 


“Broad powers are conferred upon 
the tax inspector in the field, and 
his work is not subject to repeated 


— 


and time-consuming reviews by 
higher revenue Officials as is the case 
in the United States. The local in- 
spector is encouraged in every way 
to reach a final settlement with the 
taxpayer, particularly upon questions 
of fact; and only in the rare case 
is this settlement subsequently re- 
opened. 


“The good results secured under 
the British system of administration 
suggest a more decentralized admin- 
Stration of the Federal mcome tax 
and the employment of a sufficient 
field force to make a more thorough 
and accurate determination at the 
first point of contact with the tax- 
payer. Because of present practical 
considerations it is probable that 
this plan should first be tried out 
in one area.” 

Treasury staff members point out 
that a decentralization experiment 
has been under way for the past ten 
months in the Cleveland collection 
district. The internal revenue agent 
there has been empowered to settle 
cases. 


AGREEMENTS BINDING 


Negotiations with taxpayers are 
carried on in the office, and the set- 
tlement there is just as binding as if 
it were made in Washington. Ap- 
peals from decisions automatically 
go to the Board of Tax Appeals and 
are set on the Cleveland calendar 
of the board. 

In regard to Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau personnel, the experts’ report 
found that these “desirable steps” 
should be taken: “That the per- 
sonnel be recruited through the civil 
service; that security of tenure, sat- 
isfactory salary and pension provi- 
Sions be established; and that the 
civil service examinations themselves 
be studied to make sure that only 
men with adequate educational 
background and ethical standards 
can be admitted to the service. The 
adoption of these steps should at- 
tract the best quality of men to the 
service, and substantially reduce the 
turnover,” which was found to be 
much greater here than in Great 
Britain. 


As to court procedure, the commit- 
tee concluded that in comparison 
with England’s method the “com- 


American system “suggest that Con- 
gress should consider:” 


- First, whether there should not be 
further restrictions placed on suits 
for refund of taxes in order to clear 
the courts’ tax calendars. 

Second, whether there should be 
such a great variety of tribunals and 
procedures for refund suits as now 
exist. 


DISCOURAGING APPEALS 

Third, “whether, to discourage ap- 
peals taken only for delay, it would 
be well to adopt the British system 
of compelling the losing party to pay 
the expenses of the winning party 
incident to the appeal.” 

The final recommendation had to 
do wth a restatement and improve- 
ment of the entire tax legislation. 


ROSWELL F. MAGILL 


“Although our income tax laws 
are to be commended as examples 
of unusually skillful draftsmanship,” 
the experts wrote, “their difficulty 
and complexity is a commonplace. 
It is possible that in a complex so- 
ciety, a reasonably simple and com- 
prehensible tax law is out of the 
question. Nevertheless, an attempt 
to restate and codify the Federal in- 
come tax law would be likely to re- 
sult in clarification, particularly of 
the unexpressed and sometimes con- 
flicting theories on which some of 
the provisions are framed. If the 
task were well done, it should be 
possible to secure a statute which 
would not need substantial changes 
from year to year, except in its rate 
schedules... .” 

Indications are now that restate- 
ment of the tax statutes will be one 
of the major objectives of the Roose- 
velt Administration in its second 
term. And because of that, the re- 
port, statements by Treasury of- 
ficials on the undistributed profits 
levy, and the studies on tax dupli- 
cation daily assume greater im- 


THE QUESTION OF THE WEEK: WHAT IS EFFECT 
OF AUTO STRIKE ON BUSINESS IN CITIES CONCERNED? 


(From Baltimore) 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


of trucks in the delivery system of 
the organization. The local shut- 
down has been gradual during the 
last ten days but is now complete. 

The General Motors and Fisher 
Body employes at Baltimore are now 
idle through * desire of their own. 
They have fortibly expressed them- 
selves to this effect, and recently 
have formed the Chevrolet and 
Fisher Body Employees Association 
of Baltimore, as a means of protest- 
ing aS a group against the condi- 
tions which have deprived them of 
employment. 

We understand that practically all 
of the workers of the two plants 
have joined this movement. Last 
week as the final cars were run off 
the employes prepared a scroll con- 
taining their signatures, which testi- 
fied to their satisfaction with the 
conditions under which they have 
worked and their appreciation of the 
attitude of the management. This 
was presented by the workers to the 
local General Motors officials, before 
operations ceased, and a similar doc- 
ument was recently taken to Wash- 
ington by a committee of the new 


Association and submitted to Secre- | 


tary of Labor Perkins. 

We are unable to supply any fig- 
ures at this time relutive to the ex- 
act effect on the community of this 
situation. It is undoubtedly great, 
however, and a number of reports to 
this effect have come from retail 
merchants and others who are bene- 
fited by the General Motors local 
pay rolls, purchases and general op- 
erations. While we are not informed 
as to the pay rolls of the Baltimore 


By LEO WOLMAN 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
an economic policy in consonance 


that goal. 
plexity and delays incident to” the | 


The leading spirits in the C. I. O. 
apparently hold views as to the 
functions of trade unions and the 
course of economic policy quite at 
variance with the traditional policy 
of modern trade unionism in the 
United States and Western Europe. 
Their policy envisions extensive con- 
trol over the activities of industry. 
The character of these controls is in- 
dicated in the terms of the Guffey 
Act, strongly supported by Mr. Lewis 
and his union, by a similar measure 
for the regulation of the textile in- 
dustry sponsored in the last session 


of Congress by United Textile 
_ Workers, a C. I. O. affiliate, and by 
_ the strong demand for the revival 
| of the NRA. 


Whatever the details of the Lewis 
program may be, its success must 


In NAME 


and REPUTATION 


this truck is ... 


INTERNATIONAL 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of truck manu- 
facture and the steadfast determination of 
International Harvester have made a last- 
ing imprint on hauling history. 
great field of transportation the name 
means a truck of quality 
and standing, and it is recognized as such 


“International” 


internationally! 


Go where you will, the world over, the 
reputation of this truck will have preceded 
Today, wherever loads must be 


you. 


In the 


everywhere. 


complete line. 


i. 


Illustration from photograph of a re- 
centiy delivered International fleet. 
Name of purchaser on 


it 


request, 


hauled economically—roads or no roads— 
you will find Internationals and a deep 
respect for the performance guaranteed by 
the triple-diamond emblem. 

International Trucks and Service and 
the long experience of International Har- 
vester are in easy reach of truck users 
Consult any International 
Company-owned branch or 
select your trucks from the International 


dealer and 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


(Incorporated) 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Ill. 


The in Labor World: 


‘Its Cause 


and Its Results 


inevitably pave the way for the 
progressive monopolization or car- 
telization of industry, and for the 
public regulation of wages, prices, 
and output in a large business area 
now dominated by competitive busi- 
ness enterprise. Under the circum- 
stances the demand for collective 
bargaining is secondary to these 
much more radical objectives and 
purposes. 


SOME RADICAL OBJECTIVES 

The movement headed by the C. 
I. O. has spent the first period of its 
existence laying the groundwork of 
its future campaigns. At the turn 
of the year the first major battle is 
under way and is presumably to be 
followed by others of equal or 
greater magnitude. As events now 
swiftly unfold themselves, problems 
of public policy hitherto obscure 
tend to become clearer. 

There is first the question of the 
public peace and the public wel- 
fare. The method of the sit-down 
strike already shows signs of get- 
ting out of the control of its prac- 
titioners and of the unions which 
sanction it. Its threat to the public 
safety and peace is plain. As more 
people are thrown out of work by 
the acts of small minorities, the re- 
sentment of the rest of the em- 
ployees laid off through no fault or 
wish of their own, may easily give 
rise to reprisals and extensive riot- 
ting, as it already shows signs of 
doing in Flint and other industrial 
centers. 


PUBLIC PEACE AND WELFARE 


At a time when the acts of. large 
corporations are under public scru- 
tiny, the general public may well 
wish to know the source and nature 
of the responsibilities of organiza- 
tions which aspire to power in in- 
dustry. The legislation of the New 
Deal which has gone to great length 
to redefine and expand the powers 
or organized labor has_ been 
Strangely silent on the duties and 
responsibilities of union labor. With 
the spread of sympathetic and sit- 
down strikes and the probability of 
a considerable expansion in union- 
ism, the public may be expected to 
show increasing concern with the 
practices of trade unionism and the 
merits of disputes between employ- 
ers and employees. 

Finally, in the face of existing and 
impending labor conflict on an un- 
usual scale, this country appears to 
lack a distinguished and impartial 
machinery of conciliation and arbi- 
tration capable of narrowing the 
area of conflict and coping with the 
difficult problem of settling disputes 
that have broken out into warfare. 
In place of voluntary courts of ar- 
bitration so constituted as to inspire 
confidence in both: labor and man- 
agement, our legislation has created 
hair-splitting tribunals, concerned 
with doctrinal refinements, and by 
procedure and attitude rendered 
useless for the grave task at hand. 

(The foregoing is the full tert 
of an article appearing in the In- 
dependent Journal of Columbia 


University.) 


plants, these may be estimated at 
from $75,000 to $85,000 weekly. This 
represents a factor of considerable 
importance in the economic life of 
this city. 

Additional community losses, of 
course, are resulting from cessation 
of purchases, shipments by various 
methods of transportation and mis- 
cellaneous transactions which or- 
dinarily occur within the city and 
its metropolitan area through the 
operation of industrial plants of this 
size. 


Baltimore 


Through Its Mayor, 
Howard W. Jackson, 


answers: 


(CONDITIONS which - result in 

Strikes are unfortunate for both 
employer and employee. The strikes 
in the automobile industry ana 
among shipping workers have neces- 
Sarily reduced the resources of many 
who would otherwise be receiving 
regular pay. 

No immediate effect is reported in 
the retail trade, however, as this 
class of business in December in- 
creased 10.9 per cent over December, 
1935, and business in January is re- 
ported well up to seasonal average. 

While there have been some appli- 
cations for relief by strikers, there 
has been no noticeable increase in 
the relief roll. 


Bay City, Mich. 
Through Its Chamber of 
Commerce, 


answers: 


NFORCED idleness of 2,300 em- 
ployees of the Bay City division 

of the Chevrolet Motor Co., as the 
result of sit-down strikes in other 
cities, cost them $15,000 a day for 
the 12 days (Jan. 11-26) they were 
without work or a total of $180,000. 


Chevrolet employs approximately 
25 per cent of the city’s industrial 
workers. The plant’s monthly pay 
roll totals $300,000. The loss of part 
or all of such an amount in a city 
having only 9,500 industrial workers 
quite naturally is immediately and 
Seriously felt. 


Several other local plants allied 
with the automobile industry be- 
cause of the strike have been forced 
either to curtail or absolutely sus- 
pend operations, causing additional 
hardships and losses. 


‘More than 100 families have been 
placed on relief here due to the 
strike. Although the local plant re- 
sumed production Jan. 27 on the 
basis of two days a week, relief of- 
ficials anticipate further applica- 
tions for assistance until such time 
as auto workers are returned to a 
full-week production schedule. 


Muncie, Ind. 


Through Robert H. Myers, 
President of Its Chamber of 
Commerce, 

answers: 


HE automobile strike is affecting 


our locality, because 1,500 workers | 


until yesterday had been out of work 
three weeks. Absolutely no labor 
unrest in the two General Motors 
plants here, the Delco-Remy Battery 
plant and the Chevrolet Transmis- 
sion plant. The battery plant has 


operated continuously and transmis- | 


sion plant was closed down because 
of trouble in plants elsewhere, mak- 
ing it necessary to stop production 
line. All 1,500 workers signed a 
voluntary petition to return to work 
and were called back yesterday. 
Retail trade is noticeably affected, 
collections have slowed up and there 
is slackening of retail and wholesale 
business. This number of people 
being out of employment naturally 
increased relief rolls considerably 


but this condition will only last until: 


effect of pay resumption is felt. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Through Its Mayor, 
Tunis Johnson, 


answers: 


‘THE strike is a very serious matter 

and is hindering and stopping in- 
dustrial recovery. Felt to a very 
great extent in Grand Rapids and 
Surrounding communities by re- 


tailers directly, it has thrown ap- | 


proximately 5,000 men out of work 
and indirectly many more. 

Instead of optimism, which was 
very prevalent for several months, 
there is considerable gloom and 
anxiety. 

After continual decline for months 
in the relief rolls, the increase this 
month is 14 per cent, practically all 
resulting from the strike. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Through A. T. McFadyen, 
of the Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce, 


answers: 


RAND RAPIDS has suffered a 

tremendous setback in its in- 
dustrial recovery which had ad- 
vanced to a point on Jan. 1, 1937, 
which promised to carry us over the 
records of 1929 before the end of 
the year. 

Production in the new $7,000,000 
General Motors Grand Rapids 
Stamping Division plant came toa 
practical standstill throwing the 2,- 
100 employes out of work for vary- 
ing periods, up to three weeks, un- 
til today some 1,400 men returned 
to their jobs. Independent manu- 
facturers producing parts for Gen- 
eral Motors cars have had their pro- 


duction curtailed, throwing men out 
of employment—in individual in- 
stances—as high as 1,000 in a plant 
and affecting perhaps, in all, 5,000 
workers. 

This has been reflected directly 
in retail trade throwing the daily 
and weekly totals far below 1936, 
despite the fact that sales had pro- 
gressively increased throughout the 
year 1936 to a point where sales this 
year should be 15 per cent above. 

Insurance and tax payments have 
Suffered and relief cases have in- 
creased by 529 cases from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 25, whereas they have been de- 
creasing in the last months of 1936, 
and should under non-strike condi- 
tions continue to decrease in Grand 
Rapids. There are no strikers in 
Grand Rapids in any of the plants, 


Cleveland 


Through Its Mayor, 
Harold H. Burton, 


answers: 


(THE strike at the Cleveland Fish- 

er Body Company plant is now 
entering its second month. About 
7,000 employees with monthly 
payroll of one million dollars have 
been directly affected. Number of 
manufacturers of automotive parts 
have been compelled to eurts!! pro- 
duction and approximately 500 em- 
ployees were accepted for relief dur- 
ing January. 

Unquestionably the strike has had 
widespread effect, touching all 
phases of community activity. The 
effect upon general recovery and 
retail sales in this locality is not 
susceptible of accurate determina- 
tion at this time. 

The Fisher Body plant is not oc- 
cupied by strikers and there has 
been no disorder or lawlessness in 
Cleveland in connection with the 
Strike. 


Cleveland 


Through the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


HE automotive strike effect on 

Cleveland is confined principally 
to the local Fisher Body plant. It is 
too early to measure the effects on 
retail trade and relief, but reports 
indicate them to be minor so far, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


CoMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 108 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1937, te 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1937. Checks 
will be mailed. 

The Borden Company 

FE. L. NOETZEL, Treasurey 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1936 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Cash m Banks and (Ofices 


Raltimore 


U. S. Gow't & Gow't Gaar't’s (Mkt. $6,894,052.25) .......... $ 6709,716.36 
Other Bonds, Amortized (Mkt. $9,292,632.51) 8,938,751.00 
Unamortized Bonds, Market Valnes. ...... 474,491.65 
Stocks, Market or Appraiwed 7,757,306.32  23,877,265.33 
Premiums in Course of Collection Under 90 days......... 4,577,378.56 
Real Estate: 
Home Office Buildings........... 2,534,990.48 
Philadelphia Office Buildings. ...... 144,798.65 
First Mortgages on Real TTT TTY 1,005,162.33 
Reinsured Losses due from Other Compemics...... owe 488,945.34 
Other Admitted Asscts..... 1,272,893.49 
$38,064,112.83 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for: 
Unpaid Claima, Adjusted and Unad justed. . 14,245,767.72 
Dividends on Preferred Stock. ....... even 204,736.04 
Aesets Held Under Treaty and Special Agreements ..:......- nccesbisavoeuebes 386,158.70 
Votuntary Reserve for Securities’ Fluctuation. 2,000,000.99 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........- S,BIS 
338,664,112. 33 
. Securities carried at $2,772,504.03 in the above Statement are deposited with various 


governmental departments to comply with insurance laws. 


Statement certified by Maguire, Undeutsch & Maguire, Insurance Auditors and Ace 


countants, 45 John St., 


New York. 


Net Premiums $25,794,359, an increase of $2,108,057 over 1935 


Operating Income before Dividends—$1,524,893. 


> 


Added to Surplus—$912,595. 
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Proportion as the structure of a govern- 


ment gives force to public opinion, it Is essen- 


tial 


that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


Vol. 5. No.5 


February 1, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


VENTS of the past week with reference to the auto- 
mobile strike constitute a serious reflection on the 
capacity of our governmental leadership. 

The spectacle of tens of thousands of men eager 
to work and yet prevented by a minority from doing so 1s 
a tragic example of what happens when the law of the 
jungle is sanctioned. 

For a “sit-d&Swn”’ strike is an act of violence. It never 
has been and it never should be an issue for negotiation. 
General Motors made a mistake when it agreed to include 
the “‘sit-down”’ strike as a subject for discussion at the con- 
ference arranged at Lansing with Governor Murphy, of 
Michigan, and subsequently broken off by the John Lewis 
unions. 

Whether men evacuate a plant or stay in it unlawfully 
is not a matter for negotiation between labor union leaders 
and employers on a parity with collective bargaining or 
wages or hours or anything else relating to the work con- 
tract. 

The Secretary of Labor told the newspapermen last 
week that the legality or illegality of the “sit-down” strike 
“had not yet been determined.” She endeavored to draw 
a parallel with the evolution of picketing from its early 
stages to its present day status in the law. It is true that 
when picketing was first introduced even peaceful per- 
suasion was considered objectionable. But at no time 
since has picketing by the use of violence or intimida- 
tion ever been lawful. 


VIEWS IMPLY When Miss Perkins says, there- 


fore, that the legality or illegality 


A THREAT TO of the “sit-down”’ strike is a new 
BASIC RIGHTS subject for determination and 


that she has doubts about it, there 
can be no other inference except that she herself feels 
there is some merit in the “sit-down” strike. 

This statement from the Secretary of Labor did more 
in one week to unsettle the recovery situation and disturb 
confidence than anything else that has happened in many 
months. 

President Roosevelt can hardly have been in agreement 
with Miss Perkins’ observations though he did quickly 
concur in her request for the enactment by Congress of a 
law giving her department power to subpoena witnesses, 
books and records in making investigations in labor dis- 
putes. 

But in fairness to Miss Perkins it must.-be said that she 
has always had the viewpoint so fashionable among pres- 
ent day “liberals” toward established law as it may relate 
to property rights. What she speaks of as “legalistic con- 
cepts” are merely the same things to which other persons 
in the Administration with far more knowledge of the 
background of law have been attacking by the contention 
that human rights are superior to property rights. 

Unhappily, however, for the school of thought afore- 
mentioned there are human rights in property, too. If it 
be assumed that workmen who have jobs are entitled to 
remain at their positions in a long assembly line in a 
motor plant and prevent cars from being manufactured, 
the idea being that they have a certain property right in 
their respective jobs, then it must be also true that a fel- 
low employee who wants to work has an equal right to 
assert his desire to work. 


VIOLENCE THAT If it is legal to seize the prop- 


erty of an employer to protect a 


OPERATES ON job, it then becomes legal for an- 
BOTH SIDES other employee to seize the “sit- 


down” striker by the nape of the 
neck and shove him out of the way. Thus does violence 
become a substitute for reason and thus unfortunately is 
the law of might-makes-right given a free hand. 

Is this what our “liberal” administration means when 
it issues a veiled defense of violence and the unlawful 
seizure of private property through the “sit-down” strike? 
Such an inference taxes our credulity. 

When a group of workmen go to the Governor of Michi- 
gan and ask for protection against “sit-down” strikers 
they are told that protection cannot be guaranteed. Is 
this not a direct encouragement and incitement to vio- 
lence? 

For if workmen cannot be assured of protection by ap- 
peal to the local authorities and the governor of a state, 
they will be tempted to take the law into their own hands. 
Every defender of lynch law we have ever had in America 
has declared that in no other way is justice expeditiously 
attained. 

Is this the direction of peace? Is it not, in truth, the 
direction of war? 
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4 Miss Perkins is a believer in the philosophy of war- 
made progress in labor. She complains and perhaps right- 
fully that workers have rarely won as much by passive ac- 
ceptance of working conditions as by protest through 
strikes or threatened strikes. 


GOVERNMENT But does intelligent labor 


leadership agree that the only 


HELP FOR THE way to win a strike is to seize a 
“SIT-DOWN”? plant and take it from the con- 


trol of the owners? General Mo- 
tors officials were invited to Washington to discuss with 
Miss Perkins the issues of the strike. They agreed to go 
to the national capital to talk with the Secretary of Labor 
but they specifically refused to negotiate with John Lewis 
until the plants were evacuated. 

Mr. Roosevelt stated that he was disappointed that the 
General Motors executives had not accepted Miss Perkins’ 
invitation and disclosed that a summons from the Secre- 
tary of Labor is equivalent to an invitation from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

This is something novel. Heretofore many Cabinet of- 
ficers have issued requests which never have been recog- 
nized as a presidential command. But if what Miss Per- 
kins is saying and doing has the sanction of the President, 
especially what she has said about “sit-down” strikcs, then 
little progress is going to be made toward a settlement ex- 
cept through recourse to the courts of law. Failing there 
to get enforcement of injunctions issued, the workmen are 
bound to take the matter of protection into their own 
hands. 

But let us take a more charitable view of the proceed- 
ings. Let us assume that such steps as have been taken by 
Secretary Perkins are not due to an intention to provoke 
further controversy but to expedite a settlement and that 
her clumsiness in handling the negotiations thus far has 
been due to her unfamiliarity with the practical aspects of 
American labor warfare. 


WAGES, HOURS The truth is that the fight is 


not at all over collective bargain- 


NOT INVOLVED ing in relation to wages and 
IN THIS ISSUE hours—there is no complaint on 


that score—but to get economic 
power into the hands of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, known as the CIO. 

This latter group has been outlawed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. When Miss Perkins attempts 
to force the General Motors executives to regard the “sit- 
down” strike as an extraneous issue and to bring the 
parties together, she naively forgets the internecine war- 
fare in labor’s own ranks which has been going on with 
increasing bitterness for more than a year. Instead 
of maintaining a neutrality as between these groups, the 
Secretary of Labor has thus far failed signally to protect 
the public interest by refusing to condemn the “sit-down” 
strike. 

There must, therefore, be a return of reason. There 
must be conscientious pacifism in the minds of our public 
officials rather than an acceptance of the notion that war 
is inevitable and that physical force is a concomitant of 
collective bargaining or any other kind of bargaining. 

The strike can be settled by a return to reason. The 
time has long past when employers can expect to domi- 
nate their employees by artificially created unions or by 
employee organizations of their inspiration. Democracy 
demands that workmen have the right to choose their 
representatives without the slightest influence from the 
company employer. No financial aid for the support of 
a union or any other form of inducement should be offered 
to an employee organization. The unions should be or- 
ganizations of workmen free to decide their own destinies. 


SHOULD ALLOW Similarly, there should be no 


coercion or intimidation or unlaw- 


NO COERCION ful acts of any kind by fellow 
OF WORKMEN workmen or outside organizers 


with reference to membership 
canvasses. If the federal and state and county authorities 
were as alert to protect the worker from all kinds of coer- 
cion as they seem to be for political reasons anxious to 
proclaim so often from the house tops their enmity to em- 
_ ployer coercion, we would have fewer strikes in America 
and an uninterrupted march toward recovery. 
Fundamentally labor trouble comes down to basic is- 
sues of honesty and fact-finding. By all means let the 
subpoena power of government be increased to obtain 
pertinent data or facts. But by no means should gov- 
ernmental power of subpoena be used to blackmail or 
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blackjack employers or employees into collective agree- 
ments. This would not be collective bargaining but col- 
lective bludgeoning. There is no room for such tactics in 
free America. 

Fascism in Italy came about originally through the “sit- 
down” strike. The workers seized the plants and then 
began utilizing them. It is a short and natural step from 
seizure to actual utilization. Indeed, Miss Perkins made a 
sad error when she compared the legal status of the “‘sit- 
down” strike to the situation in which a person might find 
himself if a car is driven up on a lawn and left there. Cer- 
tainly, she avers that the car may be there illegally but 
that trespass by a “sit-down” striker is not to be regarded 
any more seriously. 


LOCAL POLICE The parallel is not an exact 
Rather is it more accurate 


SHOULD HANDLE;. to pe that if Miss Perkins owns 
TRESP ASSERS an automobile and her chauffeur 


takes possession of the steering 
wheel and prevents her from using the car, this is a “sit- 
down” strike in every comparable way to what is happen- 
ing in the auto plants in Michigan. 

Under such circumstances, the Secretary of Labor 
would be justified in calling the police. If they gave her 
no protection, she would be inclined, no doubt, to call on 
the mayor and so on up the ladder of our law enforcement 
system. 

General Motors should have pressed from the beginning 
for protection by the chiefs of police and mayors of the 
cities where their plants were located. Injunctions should 
have been earlier insisted upon at hearings before courts 
of law. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lewis, having refused to order his men 
to evacuate the plants, should never have been requested 
to do so again. It was eminently proper for the auto- 
mobile companies to refuse to discuss that point but it 
also would have been better had they accepted any and 
all invitations to conferences on all other issues outstand- 
ing between their employees and the company with Mr. 
Lewis or anybody else representing even a fraction of 
their workmen. 

The road to a settlement is plain. Once the plants are 
evacuated either by order of the courts or by voluntary 
withdrawal on the part of the “sit-down” strikers, the 
question of collective bargaining comes to the fore. Shall 
an election be held and how shall its rules be made? 


NEW PLANS FOR _ It would seem that the Gover- 
| nor of Michigan, with the aid per- 


PEACE CAN BE haps of justices of the Supreme 
FORMULATED Court of the State of Michigan, 


could formulate rules for an elec- 
tion. The ballot should be secret and neither side should 
be permitted to use any weapons of coercion or intimida- 
tion. 

Once the ballots are counted, the representatives of each 
group should be given a place on a Workers Council in 
proportion to the number of votes cast for each. This is 
the way the Automobile Labor Board set up by President 
Roosevelt, himself, functioned in 1934. 

To offset the charge that one group would be played off 
against another in any plan of proportional representation 
in a workers council, the company should be asked to agree 
in advance that it will not grant more favorable or less 
favorable terms to any group irrespective of its numerical 
strength as represented on the Workers Council. 

Surely the ingenuity of the peacemakers has not been 
exhausted. Why should not the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor and the CIO and the representatives 
of those workers who do not wish to join any outside 
union be brought together on a single board or council for 
discussion of a collective bargaining formula? 

Unless workmen can agree through chosen leaders, the 
whole scheme of democracy in industry collapses. There 
would be nothing left then but the continuation of violence 
which must inevitably lead to government control of labor 
unions as well as industrial operations—a trend toward 
fascism which will be deplored by every believer in the 
system of private initiative and freedom. 

Reason has been on a “sit-down” strike during the last 
ten days. May we hope and pray that Reason will revive 
the powerful forces of morality and justice. The Ameri- 
can people will sanction a settlement based on fairness. 
For the principal objective of the nation today is to keep 
the wheels of industry moving so that ten million unem- 
ployed may once more be absorbed into private industry. 
This can only happen if recovery is permitted to go 
marching on throughout 1937 without industrial warfare. 
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